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ce HEN we have more college teachers with an interest 

in human beings as vital as their interest in aca- 
demic subjects, and with the sympathetic ability to see the 
problems of life as the youth perceives them, then students 
wil be interested intellectually. . . . To bore youngsters 
to death with details that are significant only to mature 
scholars is one successful means of banishing vital interest 
from collegiate study. 


“My injunction is to give your understanding and toler- 
ance to every experiment and every reform which 1s trying 
to save the wtellectual life of the potential American lead- 
ers now enrolled in your colleges.” 

HENRY SUZZALLO. 
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Members of the Faculty 


THE UNKNOWN ARTISAN 


ou ask who built the tower on yonder hill. 
They talk about professors making plans, 
Of architects and engineers who came 
To see the plans and walk across the site, 
A few months later to send out for us 
Sketches and blue-prints, with a sheaf of notes 
To show us how to manage brick and stone. 
So now the stately structure rides the ridge 
Like a well-saddled knight, as if it grew there, 
While the tower thrusts its pinnacles to heaven 
Like spears aloft to lead God’s armies on— 
Although they tell me all who make their home 
For some three, studious years within 
The shadow of the tower go forth as knights, 
Serving the Prince of Peace with singing hearts 
And eager minds in near and distant fields, 
Wherever lifts the cry of human need, 
That they may rid the world of all its woe. 


* * * * * 


T am the laborer, with calloused hands, 

Who saw each brick was well and truly laid, 

And every ashlar in its proper place. 

I set the million bits of masonry 

Each to its fellow as the pattern marked. 

I know where every barrow-load of mortar went, 

Each inch of steel and stone in all that pile 

From the wide footings hid beneath the walls 

To the four, last, crested coronets 

That top the tower and catch the morning sun 

When hill and vale still sleep in shadows dark 

And scarce a sign of life stirs in the streets. 

In spite of all the architects and engineers, 

The foreman’s closest scrutiny each day, 

In my hands lay defeat or victory in the task: 

One hour of careless toil by me would ruin all. 

So built I faithfully as I was bid 

And that tall tower tells me I worked well. 
Tuomas WEARING. 


THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN 
PROTESTANTISM 


PRESIDENT ALBERT WILLIAM BEAVEN 


ig the final quadrennial meeting of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America recently held in Indianapolis, ac- 
tion was taken severely revising the form of organization and electing 
Dr. Beaven its president for the next biennium. This is the first time 
in the history of the schools represented in the Colgate-Rochester Di- 
vinity School that this high honor has come to a member of its faculty. 
President Beaven is seventh in the succession of presidents of the Fed- 
eral Council. The list includes Bishop E. R. Hendrix, Dean Shailer 
Mathews, Dr. Frank Mason North, Dr. Robert E. Speer, Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman, and Bishop Francis J. McConnell. Four questions were put 
to the incoming president by the Associated Press. Dr. Beaven’s an- 
swers follow. 


I 


What can the churches do to get their ideals acted upon? 


The churches’ main hope of securing any permanent adoption of 
their ideals depends upon their ability to create a moral conscience in 
public opinion. To this end they can formulate those ideals, and edu- 
cate their constituency in regard to them. They can help to consoli- 
date among their own adherents the sentiment for them, work with 
other great bodies who also seek these ends, and then, within proper 
limits, facilitate the expression of this sentiment at places where they 
should become effective, either through expression in law or change 
in social custom. Ultimately, however, the effectiveness of any ideal 
proposed by the Church depends upon its essential justice and truth, 
and upon the degree of realization of this fact which the churches can 
secure through their constituency and among the people at large. 

It is generally admitted, I think, that churches have not entirely 
avoided the mistake of relying too much upon legislation and too little 
on education in moral reforms. While undoubtedly there is a proper 
place for emphasis upon legislation to secure proper protection for an 
ideal when it once represents public opinion, to depend on law instead 
of continuing education is a false hope. This, I think, is well illus- 
trated by the present unfortunate reaction in the liquor situation. The 
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nation may be set back a long way in its attempt to control a terrific 
evil because the churches have relied too much on a written law and 
too little on convincing the people of the resultant evils to society and 
individuals of the consumption of alcohol. 


II 


What is going to happen in regard to church unity? 


Any attempt to forecast the future is at best a guess. Any guess by 
me is personal, and the next person’s guess may be as near the truth 
as is mine. My own idea is that there will be an increasing tendency 
toward uniting denominations within Protestantism. This will be 
promoted by a number of factors. First, for economic reasons we can- 
not afford to support so many overhead organizations, and there will 
be increasing resentment against waste through overlapping. Second, 
the next generation will not be so loyal to denominational groupings 
as we have been in the past, nor so determined to perpetuate those dif- 
ferences. Third, the task which the churches are attempting is so 
nearly the same and the forces against them so powerful, that they 
will be compelled to work more closely together, which naturally will 
result eventually in further unions. 

I personally do not expect, however, that Protestantism will ever 
unite in one big denomination. We now have about 190 different 
groups, or sects, in the United States ordinarily regarded as Protestant. 
This looks like a terrible confusion, but the division is not really as 
serious as the large number of different groups at first suggests. Of 
the 30,000,000 Protestants in this country, about three-fourths are 
affiliated with a dozen major denominations. I look for some con- 
solidations between these major groups and many consolidations among 
the minor groups, both among themselves and with major groups. 

I believe, however, that one of the greatest elements of strength in 
‘Protestantism has been its principle of voluntary association and its 
liberty of belief in matters of faith; and I do not expect to see a time 
when all people will believe alike on matters of religion, nor am I 
sure that it would be a good thing if we did. The right of free inquiry 
in this area, and the privilege of associating freely to that end, are 
too valuable to be lost and are not likely to be relinquished entirely. 

I do expect to see steadily increasing co-operation between all de- 
nominational groups in matters of service and worship, and I believe 
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this cannot help but eventuate in steadily bringing more and more of 
the groups into corporate unity with each other. 

If it is wise for church groups to unite, this can best be brought 
about by a gradual appreciation of that fact through experiences of 
co-operation. The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 
owes its great value to the fact that it enables groups to work together 
in common service, without attempting to prejudge the wisdom of any 
given union, without attempting to coerce union, but offering an en- 
vironment calculated to forward that possibility where it seems to the 
denominations involved to be right and desirable. Where it seems wise 
to the denominations involved, the Federal Council is glad to facilitate 
union in every way possible. It is particularly important to maintain 
this organization in its full strength just now, both because Protest- 
antism needs an instrument through which to achieve its common pur- 
poses, and because such tendencies toward the union of groups as are 
desirable and wise can most naturally develop by the contacts within 
such a fellowship of service. 


III 


Is there not a danger that the increased emphasis on worship will 
weaken social Christianity? 


There is-such a possibility. It could be a danger. On the contrary, 
it can have just the opposite effect. It depends on how it is handled. 
The newer emphasis on worship could focus the attention of ministers 
and laity on enrichment of liturgy and the beautifying of church edi- 
fices, services and worship programs as an end in themselves. If that 
were allowed, it would be a danger. It has sometimes had this result, 
having been taken as a substitute for a real social application of religion 
to life. Jesus said of some religious leaders of His day, “Ye tithe 
mint and anise and cummin, and have left undone the weightier mat- 
ters of the law.” 

It need not have this result, however. Indeed, worship, properly 
conceived, should be the real inspiration for social action. As I un- 
derstand the purpose of the Committee on Worship of the Federal 
Council, their object is to assist in developing a worship service for 
our churches which shall properly frame the social message of the pul- 
pit and shall inspire the hearers with a determination for righteous 
social action. Probably their own statement on the matter could not 
be bettered. They say, “We are convinced, moreover, that worship 
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and ethical teaching need each other. Worship must furnish the stim- 
ulus to higher ethical standards, give motive and inspiration to serve 
human needs and save the social emphasis from superficiality by keep- 
ing it rooted in the consciousness of God and of His purpose for the 
world. The concern for human welfare and a better social order, in 
their turn, should strengthen the note of reality in worship and keep 
worship vitally related to the daily needs of men.” 


IV 


What is the most important qualification for an effective minister 
today? 


It is imperative for the minister to have something to say that is 
based on sound learning and his own experience in living, which will 
help people to get hold of God and use His power in living a full and 
useful life. People are going to live some kind of life. There are 
various resources available which they can and should obtain to make 
that life abundant; such resources, for instance, as those that exist in 
nature and in mechanical inventions, or the existing knowledge by 
which we obtain health of body and training of thé mind. Some men 
are specialists in helping people secure and utilize these resources. 
There is, however, a very great resource for the abundant life in the 
spiritual realm ; the contact of the individual personality with God, and 
the resultant inflow of strength, courage and vision, poise and loving 
desire to serve, which in turn can result in those right relations with 
God and our fellowmen that Jesus described as the first and the second 
great objectives of life. This is the sphere where-the minister is a 
specialist. If he succeeds here, he is an efficient minister; if he does 
not succeed here, nothing else can compensate for that failure. Hav- 
ing this qualification, he can increase his usefulness in many other 
ways; for instance, by developing his personality, increasing his learn- 
ing, showing love for his fellowmen, acquiring skill in pastoral tech- 
niques, becoming aware of the problems of his day, in such fields as 
sociology, economics, psychiatry, etc., and by studying to be a wise 
counsellor of his generation in the solving of these and other problems. 
All these are tools with which he works, and are important; but the 
thing without which he cannot be an efficient minister is the ability to 
help people, individually and as a group, to find God and to avail them- 
selves of the power for daily life that comes from that contact. 


RE-THINKING MISSIONS? 


Henry Burke Rosins 


i 


ii is no part of the writer’s purpose to attempt a comprehensive ap- 
praisal of the report of the Commission of Appraisal of the Lay- 
men’s Inquiry. That report has for some time now been fully avail- 
able to the home constituencies in the volume entitled Re-thinking Mis- 
sions. One has to remember that a vast deal is packed into that volume 
of 349 pages and to remind himself that snap judgments are, above 
all, to be avoided. Moreover, even the most competent could hardly 
estimate the fidelity of the Commission of Appraisal to the material 
placed at its' disposal by the fact-finders until that material appears in 
published form, as we are told it will one of these days. 


The first comment which comes to my mind is one which I made 
some time since in The Christian Century, the very week, in fact, in 
which the report became public. It was, in a word, this: that re-think- 
ing missions is not a new undertaking. The fact is that the whole 
missionary enterprise has been a major experiment of the Christian 
church, which has had to be thought and re-thought throughout its 
history. It is also true that very vigorous re-thinking has been in active 
process during the past quarter of a century, and that the appraisers 
themselves were indebted for much of their most constructive material 
to this fact. The appraisers themselves are modest enough in this mat- 
ter. They make no particular claim to originality. Indeed, the Chair- 
man, Dr. Hocking, in his introductory address before the assembled 
mission boards, last November 19th, cited the remark of Dean Brown 
in reply to his query as to what the Dean thought of the report. Said 
the Dean, “Why, it’s all old stuff.” Now I am not pressing the point. 
The fact is, in my opinion, that there is something new and arresting 
about the report as a whole. My criticism, on this score, is not with 
the report, but rather with the advance releases, which certainly gave 
to the more or less unthinking public the impression that the adminis- 
trators of missions had just allowed the enterprise to drift, and had 
now been caught at it and shown up. 


1 Two interpretations of “Re-thinking Missions, A Laymen’s Inquiry after 100 
Years,” published by Harper & Brothers. 15,000 copies were sold within six 
weeks. A report which must be faced. 
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Who has been engaged in this business of re-thinking missions? 
Why, the Board of Managers of the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, for example, which Society I had the honor to represent 
on two occasions in prolonged study of specific problems in India, 
China, Japan and the Philippines. Every considerable mission organi- 
zation at the home base has been consecutively studying its own prob- 
lems, through its secretariate and such expert counsel as it could com- 
mand. At this writing, the Secretary of the Board of Education of 
the Northern Baptist Education, at the invitation of our Board, is, 
with the Secretary for India, studying urgent educational problems 
in Burma. But that is only the beginning. The Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America, now in its fortieth year, has sought to 
pool the wisdom of the principal organizations of the United States 
and Canada engaged in foreign mission undertakings. Through its 
permanent Committee of Reference and Counsel and its expert secre- 
tariate it has contributed greatly to the ends sought. Read its annual 
reports if you are in doubt. Remember that it maintained for many 
years as a specialized adjunct a Board of Missionary Preparation. 
Then turn to the International Missionary Council, organized in 1921. 
Read the report of the Conference held under its auspices at Jerusalem 
in 1928 and judge whether re-thinking missions was not in active pro- 
cess. By the way, go much further back, and read the earlier report, 
that of the Edinburgh Conference (nine volumes in length), which 
brought the Protestant supporters of the Christian movement together 
after particular commissions had carried through detailed studies in 
many different phases of the enterprise, and which crystallized in the 
Continuation Committee, with particular continuation committees in 
various major mission areas and eventuated in the National Christian 
Councils, of which there are now twenty-four and in the International 
Missionary Council. Edinburgh came away back in 1910. Follow 
up the work of the International Missionary Council. It is impossible 
to detail what the Council has done in this brief space, but we may 
mention at least the reports of two.commissions sent out under its 
auspices and international in their make-up, that on The Christian Col- 
lege im India, and that on Christian Education in Japan, each of which 
has been submitted within the past twelve-month. They are in line 
with that splendid piece of work in the same field conducted by the 
late President Burton and an associated commission, under the aus- 
pices of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, and 
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published by that body in 1922 under the title Christian Education in 
China. These references are merely illustrative of a great body of 
major inquiry going on all the time and involving interdenominational 
and international commissions in the undertaking. 

It was unfortunate that an editorial writer in the New York Herald- 
Tribune for November 19, 1932, the very day the Commission sub- 
mitted its report, could say that the report had shown the ancient treaty- 
port criticism of missions and missionaries to have been justified. I 
am sure that the writer had not read the report, and I doubt very 
much whether he had done more than read the headlines of some of 
the releases. ' Of course, I do not know, but the report itself gives no 
ground whatever for any such statement. I do think, however, that 
the method of the advance releases, coupled with the sensational char- 
acter which certain papers gave the headlines, laid the Laymen’s Com- 
mittee liable to be misunderstood, and, moreover, that it prejudiced 
the Committee’s hearing with the boards because it gave the boards 
to believe that many a lukewarm layman and half-informed critic of 
missions, reading no further than the headlines perhaps, would be 
provided with another alibi, which they really did not need. 


All this to the contrary notwithstanding, the report is a great docu- 
ment. It represents the cumulative effort of trained minds working 
so far as possible without bias upon a major problem of the Christian 
movement. If readers of the report will remember that the whole 
Inquiry is a voluntary undertaking of a group of laymen themselves 
genuinely interested in the Christian movement abroad, and that it is 
submitted to the administrative bodies for such use as those bodies 
can make of it, and with no spirit of dictation, it will help greatly 
toward an unbiased approach to this fruitful study of the problems 
discussed. In so far as the report is a mirror of conditions, what we 
shall see as we gaze steadily into its depths is the reflected image of the 
church at the home base. Any commission which appraises the foreign 
mission enterprise is at the same time appraising the Christianity of 
the home base. If there are defects in the foreign enterprise (and who 
can doubt it?) they are directly traceable to the limitations, the lack 
of clarity of thought and unity of aim, manifested by the supporting 
churches at the home base. It is a practical question of urgent im- 
portance as to how much faster we can move in rectifying our foreign 
procedures and their underlying philosophy than we are moving in 
the same matters in our church life at the home base. As a matter of 
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fact, unless I am greatly mistaken, the mission field is slightly in the 
lead. To my mind, and the report says this very loudly to me, the 
iiext move in foreign missions has to do with the life and order of 
our churches at the home base. If the Laymen’s Inquiry does nothing 
more than call our home-base situation, the church life in the support- 
ing constituency, vividly to mind, it will be abundantly justified. 

American Protestant Christianity is not only a highly denomination- 
al and internally competitive system, which must radically modify its 
characteristic moods and set-up before it will be in position to tell 
the Christian movement abroad what to-do, it is also the expression of 
a wide variety of individual and group opinion as to what Christianity 
is and the functions which it may justly seek to serve in the world’s. 
future common life. The Laymen, I assume, did not actually expect 
a unanimous response of approval. If they did, however faithfully 
they may have reckoned with changing conditions in our world as they 
affect the missionary enterprise, they failed to reckon with us. Up to 
a certain limit, we see things in common; in certain respects, and in- 
creasingly, we are willing to do things together. But you can’t hurry 
us much. If you try to hurry us too insistently, we will do to you 
what the denominations have done to the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America. The Laymen must understand us, as well as 
the situation abroad. Probably they do, and accordingly will not be 
too much disturbed if, first of all, we stage a debate among ourselves, 
in which we overhaul our theology and all the rest of our properties. 
They will no doubt be gratified if, having done this, we set about to: 
take some further steps in the directions indicated. Surely they don’t 
expect us now to don seven-league boots and arrive tomorrow. 

The logical place for the Commission’s view of the correct philosophy 
of missions was in the forefront of the report. We can understand 
that it was not too simple a matter to formulate that philosophy in such 
manner as to gain the unanimous support of the Commission itself ; 
but, after some rephrasings, it was done. There are many who will 
find the result deficient in this or that respect. But I am impressed 
with the fact that the Commission discussed the undertaking, as our 
Master would have done, I think, in terms of life. Christianity is to. 
be understood as a way of life, first and foremost, and perhaps only 
secondarily as a system of thought or an institution. “I am come that 
they may have life, and more abundantly,” might well be the summary 
of this approach. Its goal is the Kingdom of ‘God, which goal calls. 


| 
; 
| 
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both for a new kind of person and. a new society. The Commission 
distinctly says that there can be no substitute for the regeneration of 
the individual units. In the whole undertaking, Jesus of Nazareth 
1s focal, for Christianity refers its conception of God, of man and of 
religion to him. Ours is an endeavor to give effect to his spirit in the 
life of the world. Thus the Commission makes the erecting of the 
Christian institution, the church, secondary to the quickening of life. 
Not only so, but it feels that the Christian movement has been over- 
hasty in setting up New England meeting-houses and the like all over 
the non-Christian world. It would far better have waited, maintain- 
ing only an informal fellowship, until the Christian genius of these 
lands should have devised its own corporate forms for expressing the 
new life in worship and fellowship. Seeing that this was not done, 
it is now the responsibility of the fostering agencies, the societies and 
their missionaries, everywhere to promote a transformation of the 
churches of mission lands, so that they may be more truly indigenous 
and expressive of the actual appreciations and needs of these new com- 
munities of Christians, as well as more realistically in touch with the 
life of the larger community about them. It is proposed that there 
shall be an end to sectarianism; less emphasis upon doctrine; greater 
adaptation to the needs of specific groups, such as the student class, 
now so largely outside the active fellowship of the churches, even 
when Christian; less dependence upon the organized church and upon 
preaching for the propagation of Christianity in rural areas, with more 
dependence upon a new type of Christian leadership trained in rural 
reconstruction; the development of churches on the “larger parish” 
plan; the recruiting and more realistic training of an abler ministry; 
the maintenance of great, outstanding interpreters of Christianity in the 
chief urban centers, with interchange, east and west; the placing of 
the initiative in the calling and locating of missionaries in the hands 
of the churches of the mission field. The fact is, of course, that such 
reconstruction is already in no small measure in process. This the 
Commission recognizes, but wishes to speed it up. 


Not only does the Commission interpret Christianity in terms of 
life, and the task of the Christian movement as the propagation of life, 
it holds that there is already some measure of life, of religious reality, 
in the great religious systems which preoccupy mission lands, and 
that this life ought to be taken as asset and capitalized rather than 
ignored and rejected. There is, in other words, a nucleus of religious 
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truth in the various non-christian creeds. The missionary is, there- 
fore, to think of himself as a “co-worker with the forces within each 
religious system which are making for righteousness.” Such an atti- 
tude will drive the missionary back upon his own faith to deepen his 
grasp of what Christianity actually means. Such a restudy will con- 
vince him that “the unique thing in Christianity is not borrowable or 
transferable without the transfer of Christianity itself.” There is no 
eall for “rivalry or counter-aggression ;” instead of looking for the de- 
struction of these religions, the missionary will rather anticipate their 
“continued co-existence with Christianity, each stimulating the other 
in growth toward the ultimate goal, unity in the completest religious 
truth.” This is an advanced view. If it means what the Jerusalem 
Conference defined as “syncretism,” it will be frankly rejected by most 
of the mission bodies as an objective to be sought. The question is 
a debatable one, no doubt. The Commission is, of course, thinking 
only of what it esteems the higher elements in the ethnic religions. It 
is thinking in terms of an ancient faith that “God has not left himself 
without a witness” among any people. Practising missionaries are like- 
ly to feel that, as a rule, there is very little in the popular and quite 
usually debased expressions of these religions upon which to build. 
At the same time, not a few will agree with the opinion expressed by 
an able missionary to Japan, that Buddhism has been a helpful “Old 
Testament” to the Japanese people. There is no doubt much in C. F. 
Andrews’ method of placing himself beside the sincere non-Christian 
religionist as a fellow-seeker, treating him as a potential Christian, 


with the frequent result of leading him into full Christian response to 
God. 


Even with so much granted, one must exercise discrimination. It 
seems to me that the abler of our Oriental fellow-Christians sometimes 
appraise these situations better than we whose knowledge of the non- 
christian religions is usually of the more theoretical sort. I have in 
mind a recent article of Cornelia Sorabji’s in which she, a Christian, 
describes two Hindu seekers who were also in her judgment actual 
finders (contrasting them sharply with the swamis who lead captive 
silly American women). Miss Sorabji makes very emphatic the spir- 
itual insight and attainment of these two Hindus of her intimate ac- 
quaintance, and I am sure that any one who should come upon such 
faith and devotion anywhere must be deeply moved by it. But she 
goes on very significantly to say : 
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“Both of these truly spiritual Hindu leaders were conscious of 
the unspeakable things done in the name of their religion. It was” 
of them that I learnt about the practices of Tantric Hindus, and 
of the undisguised wickedness committed or commanded by prac- 
tising Hindu priests. But they never lifted a finger to reprove, or 
to save individuals from priests whose morals they did not ap- 
prove sy ry 274 


Miss Sorabji makes it clear that, although these Hindu friends found 
their satisfactions religiously within the cardinal idea-system of classic 
higher Hinduism, they found it outside the Hindu cultus. She con- 
cludes that they “were saints in spite of their religion.” In my opinion, 
no single formula can prescribe the attitude demanded by every situ- 
ation. There is a more constructive and a less constructive attitude, to 
be sure, which may be assumed toward even a primitive religionist. 
But the constructive nucleus is often at a minimum, particularly with- 
in the popular expressions of the ethnic religions. Nor can the desir- 
able attitude toward the culture religions be summed up in a single 
formula. One must discriminate not only between systems, but be- 
tween values in a particular system. At the same time, the construc- 
tive and appreciative attitude, based upon adequate knowledge of 
these systems, for which the report pleads, is to be commended without 
reservation. There is need of a juster attitude toward non-Christian 
faiths than has generally prevailed. , 


The Committee, learning of the review of Re-thinking Missions 
which Pearl Buck had prepared for The Christian Century, and pre- 
sumably also having read it, obtained permission to print it in advance 
of its appearance in the above journal and accordingly distributed it 
to the assembled representatives of the Board at the meeting at which 
the report was presented. While there was no platform demurrer to 
any of Pearl Buck’s positions, and while she declares that she approves 
the report im toto, the two viewpoints do not quite coincide. There is 
a greater disparagement of preaching and of boards in Pearl Buck’s 
review than in the report. She apparently has reached a conclusion as 
to the foolishness of preaching. The report, with reservations, still 
believes in preaching for propagandist purposes, but prefers to em- 
phasize what it calls permeative influences. If I correctly interpret it, 
it is not so much the function of preaching as interpretation as a factor 
in worship, as it is a hasty itinerant evangelism which can at best but 


1The Living Age, Dec., 1932, pp. 336 ff. 
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skim the surface, and has no solid supporting context of life-service 
and Christian love, that the Commission opposes. It would say that 
there ought to be more living interpretation of Christianity and less 
talk, or more reliance on permeative influence and less reliance on 
words. More specifically, it would say that among the forms of mis- 
sionary activity, evangelism, understood as explicit verbal proclama- 
tion, should no longer lord it over the rest; that educational and medi- 
cal work, for example, should stand on their own merits and not be 
construed as merely instruments to the making of converts. The Com- 
mission does not suggest that the idea of “evangelizing by living and 
by human service” is new, but that it should have far greater scope 
and relative importance in the practice of the missions. It is felt that 
under the existing emphasis too many converts are made who have 
but little grasp of the true meaning of the Christian way of life. Pearl 
Buck, however, is much more insistent that it is the boards who drive 
the missionary to the over-emphasis upon statistics. The Commission 
justly says that “it is one thing to insist upon the regeneration of the 
individual: it is quite another thing to conclude that types of evan- 
gelization which have proved their weakness in America are in the 
Orient the fixed and perfect methods to that end.” No one at all con- 
versant with the general situation can fail to feel the weight of the 
contention. At the same time, the juster view must be stated not as a 
radical “either-or” but rather as a “both-and” proposition. The mass 
appeal has its rightful place, but in a different perspective from that 
which too often obtains. The Commission, however, bespeaks a re- 
definition of evangelism: “ministry to the secular needs of men in the 
spirit of Christ is evangelism,” it insists. And if such deeds are 
“made subservient to a more vocal operation of preaching or appeal 

the peculiar force of this silent ministry of the deed itself is 
destroyed.” Furthermore, in the Commission’s view of it, this means 
that “we must be willing to give largely without any preaching; to co- 
operate with non-Christian agencies for social improvement; and to 
foster the initiative of the Orient in defining the ways in which we 
shall be invited to help. . . . We must count it a gain when without 
addition to our institutional strength the societies of the East are 
slowly permeated with the spirit of Christian service.” As I interpret 
it, this is all true. However, if it means to discount the value either 
of the church or of the preaching function, I am in so far in complete 
disagreement. I cannot visualize the present extensive permeation 
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of the life of folk outside the Indian, Japanese and Chinese churches 
by the influence of Christian standards and ideals apart from the pres- 
ence in the midst of these communities of active, functioning Christian 
institutions, through which vital Christian personalities have found 
channels of expression. Away with all “casual and perfunctory” not 
to say “stupid and unworthy” evangelism; but let the spoken word re- 
main and utter its witness when the ministrant has won his right to 
speak, not before. In my view of it, there is a place for the spoken 
word in both school and hospital, that is, if education is anything at 
all more than book-knowledge and technology, and if the cure of bodies 
also involves the cure of souls. I know something of the abuses which 
the Commission has in mind, but it is equally easy to go to the opposite 
extreme. 


A point of major emphasis in the Commission’s report has to do 
with missionary personnel. It found “regrettably few’ missionaries 
“using the power of a vivid personality to bring fresh and stirring in- 
fluences into their communities.” Reading between the lines, one would 
interpret this to mean, furthermore, that it found regrettably few vivid 
personalities among the missionaries. Suppose the Commission were 
to canvass the ministry of the churches at the home base, I wonder 
what its judgment would be. Suppose that its estimate is just, are not 
these vivid personalities comparatively rare at best? It found others 
who, though they lacked conspicuous gifts, were none the less, “dif- 
fusing Christian influences by the spiritual excellence and gentle friend- 
liness of their lives.” These seem also to have been a minority. The 
majority were of the “devoted, patient, unimaginative” type, “content 
with the dull round of a conventional service.” A small minority 
were palpable misfits. What is said, one may be sure, is said in the 
attempt at a just appraisal of these folk, with most of whom the Com- 
mission can at best have had but casual contacts. It is a severe judg- 
ment, and one which should lead every administrative body at the home 
base to scrutinize its standards afresh. At the same time, there is 
widespread feeling on the part of those for years associated with both 
home base and the foreign work that the report does the missionaries 
less than justice. We of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
would like to stand our field representatives abroad up alongside the 
paid leadership of the home churches on its average plane and make 
comparisons. The Third Statement of the Society informs us that of 
248 male missionaries now in active service 222 have college degrees ; 
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142 are also graduates of theological seminaries, 25 hold medical de- 
grees, 79 hold advanced degrees, earned or honorary, such as M.A., 
M.S., Ph.D.. Litt.D., D.D., etc. Of the 202 single women “all are 
graduates of colleges, normal schools or nurses’ training schools, and 
39 hold advanced degrees.” By and large, they are a carefully selected 
group. Moreover, it is my observation that service abroad not seldom 
brings the individual’s native capacities to their highest potential. The 
Commission has pointed out that one reason why they do not show 
up better to the visitor who comes to appraise them is that they are 
“so encumbered with administrative routine as to be incapable of think- 
ing freshly and planning wisely.” There is a genuine problem there, 
which the mission boards are not facing for the first time. 

The Commission bears down heavily on the too wide diffusion of 
resources and personnel. Its position is wholly valid, in my judgment. 
“The number of weak Christian institutions and of merely nominal 
Christian throughout Asia is a reproach to the missionary enterprise.” 
Particular boards will naturally say that the remarks are not to be 
understood of all, and that, of course, they do not apply to themselves. 
Nevertheless, all boards will do well to re-examine their work in the 
light of the criticism, and boards which are, as is charged, making de- 
mands for “impressive results of missionary work” for promotional 
purposes at home would better look to it sharply. The “definite policy 
of concentration of personnel and resources” which is so earnestly 
commended is, in a different phrasing, the very “intensive policy” so 
earnestly advocated in the Society which I know best, but which all too 
often takes on the character of an “expansive” policy. All roads may 
lead to Rome, but they also all lead away, in every direction. Every 
one sets before the missionary an open door which he is urged to enter. 
He may well range too widely to be of maximum effect anywhere; he 
may easily, and with the best of intentions, open centers of work which 
cannot be maintained, and whose last state is worse than the first. It 
is my own conviction that our obligation is not met by ourselves try- 
ing to enter every open door, but by inspiring and preparing nationals 
to enter their own open doors. If we were able to do all this for them, 
we should rob “the younger churches” of what is not only a part of 
their obligation but also a condition of their growing to full stature. 

The proposal to co-ordinate Protestant missions is one which the 
commissioners have deeply at heart. This is, of course, a result which 
the seven denominational boards unofficially represented on the Lay- 
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men’s Committee could not do of themselves. The ideal would be to 
put an end to sectarianism and denominational rivalry, and to cease 
projecting upon the mission field the complexities and irrelevancies of 
the home base. It is recognized that this is a home-base problem, 
since “the spirit of unity and co-operation is far more active in the 
field than at home.” Its progress there is retarded by “lack of central- 
ization at the base.” The Commission offers a plan which, without 
doing away with the boards as home promotional agencies within their 
respective denominations, would none the less completely co-ordinate 
field administration in all fields, through a central council. The rep- 
resentatives on such council would be chosen half from the denomin- 
ations as such and half as members-at-large. The work would be ad- 
ministered by salaried specialists under such phases as evangelization, 
general education, religious education, medicine, rural life, women’s 
work, and social betterment. Together these specialists would form 
an administrative cabinet for the consideration of general policies, 
projects and budgets. On the field, the work would be under the over- 
sight of regional field directors, who would make field surveys and in- 
itiate new and experimental projects. All this is fine, but it seems to 
overlook quite completely the fact that what it proposes is complete 
home-base control of the Christian movement abroad. As a matter of 
fact, we are already far beyond that stage. In another section of its 
report, the Commission has had a good deal to say about devolution 
and transfer to the permanent functions of foreign missions. Transfer 
to the permanent functions, as the Commission conceives them, would 
call for a relatively small staff of outstanding interpreters, a few 
highly-equipped persons, who should counsel and support the leaders 
of religion in various areas—thus inaugurating “‘an era of ambassador- 
ship.” This would come about gradually, and I suppose that the Com- 
mission would say that, meanwhile, the proposed home-base Council 
could carry on along suggested lines. But how about the twenty-four 
National Councils already determining policies more and more for 
their areas? How about the denominational bodies on the foreign field 
which have already taken over? It seems to me that in this general 
proposal, the Commission has overlooked both the psychology of the 
field and that of the home base, as well as the actual facts which con- 
dition our future relation to most major areas. We of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society, for example, are in no position to tell 
the Japan Baptist Convention, or the Shanghai-Chekiang Convention, 
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what it shall do and not do. Devolution has already outrun any such 
plan as is proposed. And it may be added that it wasn’t for us of the 
home base to say how fast it should run. 


There are many other features of the report which cannot be touched 
upon in this brief comment. Again and again its practical recommen- 
dations, though in most cases not strikingly original, are most in point, 
and should claim the careful attention of the administrative bodies. 
Mission schools should be primarily educational institutions and not 
institutions primarily designed for making converts; their worship and 
Bible classes should be on the basis of voluntary attendance; there 
should be a more vital relation of religious education and worship to 
the practical problems and lives of the pupils; and in general, mis- 
sionary education should have the supervision of a board of specialists, 
as a united Christian enterprise. Asa matter of fact, we are at various 
stages on the way to these ideals, but we are on the way. In the field 
of higher education, more rapid devolution of control is advocated, and 
it is urged that hereafter the boards make their contributions to the 
institutions exclusively in the form of money grants, leaving the ulti- 
mate choice of teachers to the institutions themselves. From the view- 
point of American contributors, “the Christian colleges of the Orient 
should constitute a single enterprise,’ the funds raised being admin- 
istered by a single competent board with full authority. Medical mis- 
sions should be brought more completely under professional supervi- 
sion, instead of being directed by lay, or chiefly lay committees on the 
field ; medical services should not be directly used as a means of mak- 
ing converts, though “clear-minded experimentation in the religious 
phases of hospital work is urgently needed.” Foreign funds should 
be used to finance only hospitals with “fully-effective professional 
standards.” As to agricultural missions, though advance in this field 
is sorely needed, the missions are warned against rushing into this 
field “with amateurish equipment, unintelligent divisiveness of effort,” 
and so on. Rural reconstruction will not have the primary aim of or- 
ganizing churches, but rather that of enriching the life of all the mem- 
bers of the community. The agricultural missionaries of any given 
country “should operate under one management, capable of planning 
and co-ordinating their work.’”’ Individual mission boards are warned 
that none of them can command the technical ability requisite; they 
must join together in establishing an agency to plan and supervise their 
work in this field. While missionaries cannot advocate any particular 
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economic order, since they are but guests in the lands of their service, 
there is needed more real knowledge of the social and economic ques- 
tions of the Orient, both by missionaries and indigenous Christians. 
Schools of social and economic research which should train real in- 
vestigators and develop the scientific attitude toward these problems 
should be co-operatively established. The church must deal, however, 
with principles and not with specific solutions. “The Kingdom of God 
is the strength, not the weakness, of every righteous social order: and 
the mission, through well-equipped and well-balanced men and women 
must be free to think, speak, and work for its coming,” a sentiment 
which we heartily approve. These are some of the high-points in the 
further content of this highly detailed report. It is quite impossible 
to comment upon the many specific recommendations involved in these 
general positions. 

Two things the Commission has done. It has presented the long 
look ahead, a look toward that more ideal situation in which we who 
support Christian missions shall be closer together and able to do the 
great task without the curious and confusing fractionalism which to- 
day so retards it. It has also presented us with a detailed view of 
things as they are, with specific recommendations for the next steps to 
be taken. Though it is not the last word by any means, the report 
is competent, sincere, and timely. It ought to have the most earnest 
consideration of all administrative bodies here at home and particular- 
ly the scrutiny and criticism of all national Christian bodies and mis- 
sion groups on the field. It is a splendid contribution to a process of 
collective thinking which has been under way for more than a gen- 
eration. Let us read Re-thinking Missions and re-think not only mis- 
sions but our whole organized and personal Christianity. My thanks 
to the Commission ! 


II 


Davip Jones Evans 


It would be easy to imagine a different kind of report, one that might 
deal less critically with the activities, results and personnel of the mis- 
sions in the Far East, and more sympathetically with the churches and 
missionary boards in the United States. If one were to judge from 
the expressions already recorded, a totally different type of report was 
apparently being awaited. The publicity preceding the printed report 
was disillusioning, and has doubtless sharpened the criticism directed 
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at the report itself. One does not relish seeing his sanctuary medita- 
tions aping dubious headlines, and hearing them hawked about in the 
market-place. So the printed report became a target, and “Re-thinking 
Missions” will be running the gauntlet for months to come. It is nor- 
mal that there should be praise and blame, denial and affirmation. For 
a long time this opportunity has been awaited, and every type of opin- 
ion is being expressed. To some, the report deals harshly with the 
majority of that missionary group of men and women which we have 
always idealized, to others it deals justly, not to say kindly; on the one 
hand, the missionary motive seems to be nobly expressed; on the oth- 
er, it is a weak surrender to mere philanthropy and a devastating liber- 
alism; many are convinced that the attitude toward other religions is 
compromising and syncretistic, while others greet it as a triumph of 
enlightened judgment over intolerant prejudice; the theology of the 
report, says one, is a denial of most that is specifically Christian, while 
another asserts that it is the very essence of Christianity; the ancient 
loyalties of church and creed are despised and rejected, say many, yet 
others insist that this is a time for new loyalties that are creative rather 
than protective; the recommendations are revolutionary and destruc- 
tive, says one, nay, evolutionary and constructive, says the other; the 
report does not sufficiently consider the changes already operative in 
the mission field, affirms one, while another views these changes with 
alarm, and construes them along with the related recommendations as 
radical departures from the long-established and authentic missionary 
program; so one might conclude that this is simply another instance 
of a survey projected and conducted from a highly academic view- 
point, and published with the result of emphasizing for a while the 
fragmentary nature of the Protestant mind, its divergent cultures, 
its diverse theologies and its centrifugal organizations. 


Whatever the immediate outcome may be, whether salutary or not, 
there are some considerations which indicate more permanent results 
than the mere ex-parte criticisms outlined above. Let us recall that 
this appraisal commission was composed of men and women repre- 
senting a highly intelligent and deeply interested type of the lay 
mind. The investigation originated in lay thinking. The fact-finding 
body had the layman’s point of view. It was to be expected that in 
the approach to the missionary enterprise there should be a certain 
“toughmindedness.” The commission had no ax to grind, no authori- 
ty to placate, and no responsibility beyond that of their immediate 
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task. That means independence in judgment, and as much as lieth 
in human nature, fairness and candor. One has to think more than 
once upon reading this declaration, “When piety is judged solely by 
piety, its works will always be found good—there is no real ap- 
praisal.” This may or may not startle the sentimentally inclined, at 
any rate it reminds us that much of the hitherto clerical and official 
approach has been passed under the critical scrutiny of those who 
have long been silent. If we may assume, as well we may, that this 
lay point of view is general, or that it has the prospect of becoming 
so, then we must conclude that this appraisal will become the rallying- 
point of a host of men and women who will insist that their gifts to 
missions shall be invested only in such projects as comply with the 
terms of this report. In many instances this would demand little or 
no change in the administration of funds, but for wide areas and 
for numerous denominationally planned stations and institutions the 
alternatives involved would be consolidation or abandonment. To 
abandon projects because of the lack of funds is one thing, to modify 
the whole missions’-strategy because of new convictions is an entirely 
different thing. Both of these alternatives are facing our boards, 
and with a detached objectivity the commission virtually assures us 
that we shall either muddle through with decreasing funds and dimin- 
ishing morale, making a virtue out of necessity, or we shall create 
a co-operative strategy that will lift the missionary undertaking into 
a new and challenging dignity and out of the range of criticism such 
as this, “The trail of self-interest within the organization lies like 
a sinister shadow over many phases of mission work within our pur- 
view.” This “hard-headed” approach is bound to become effective 
with a considerable portion of the contributors to missions. 

Similarly, this objective tough-mindedness presents its estimate 
of the missionary personnel, with reservations, to be sure, but with- 
out withholding what was admittedly difficult to say,—‘“‘of these 
thousands of persons, there are many of conspicuous power, and true 
saintliness, and a sublime spirit of devotion, men and women in whose 
presence one feels himself at once exalted and unworthy. It is easier 
to say this than to say the rest of the truth. The greater number 
seem to us of limited outlook and capacity; and there are not a few 
whose vision of the inner meaning of the mission has become ob- 
scured by the intricacies, divisions, frictions and details of a task 
too great for their powers and their hearts.” And again—‘No one 
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can fairly expect adequacy in meeting the infinite requirements of 
an ideal task: the sense of deficiency is the daily torment of every 
honest soul which engages in such work. But we feel that the Chris- 
tian view of life has a magnificence and glory of which its interpreters 
for the most part give little hint: they seem prepared to correct, but 
seldom to inspire: they are better able to transmit the letter of doc- 
trine than to understand and fulfil the religious life of the Orient.” 
There words are by no means gentle, and they constitute no “soft 
impeachment,” and perhaps the missionaries in their humility would 
be the first to admit the justice of the estimate. But the assertion 
that a majority of the missionaries do not measure up to the stand- 
ard of this commission compels a rather humiliating confession on 
the part of American Protestantism. Let us admit, not further to 
embarrass the missionaries, but for our own sake, that this is a just 
appraisal. What, if anything, can one say? Obviously that the num- 
ber of ideally prepared men and women always and everywhere is 
very limited, and that much and lasting good has been and is being 
accomplished by the imperfect and deficient; that the standard of 
the commission is vague and lacks concreteness, etc., but in addition, 
we must say that we are producing the type that the commission de- 
plores, and that a survey of home activities would reveal precisely 
the same condition. It matters very little that this irritating charge 
should tend to introduce personal acrimony into the discussion, what 
is of greater moment is that we must consider this as one of the 
gravest issues presented in the report. We are all of the same tree— 
and “by their fruits ye shall know them.” The intricacies, divisions, 
frictions and details have simply been transplanted. We, too, tithe 
mint and anise and cummin, strain out gnats, swallow camels and 
prefer the traditions and mythologies of yesterday to the living voice 
of today. These men and women are trained by us into the likeness 
of our denominational bigotries, and it is too much to expect of an 
ocean voyage, even when undertaken for high purposes, that it should 
eliminate the psychological attitudes “bred in the bone.” We must 
either continue to produce the type so familiar to us, and of which 
we all partake, or radically alter the atmosphere of our church life. 
Baptisms, holy orders, confessions, ordinations, disciplines,—all these 
can be so emphasized as to become divisive, and they breed little men 
and women, some of whom go across the seas as missionaries, but 
most of whom remain with us and help us to perpetuate the traditions 
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of the scribes in the churches named after Jesus Christ. Shall it be 
the arrogance of tradition, or the imperatives of a living religion? 
Shall it be Lausanne or Stockholm? 


When one considers the recommendations with reference to ad- 
ministrative changes, one is aware of a “tough-mindedness” that 
begins to see visions and dream dreams. Though such phrases as 
“should no longer be tolerated,” “vigorous and determined action,” 
are sprinkled here and there, it simply goes to show that even in 
dreaming the commission is not lacking in a certain hardness and 
brusqueness. ‘The number of weak Christian institutions and of 
merely nominal Christians throughout Asia is a reproach to the mis- 
sionary enterprise. Denominational interests, institutional pride and 
lack of co-operative planning have contributed to the development of 
conditions which should no longer be tolerated. . . . Vigorous and 
determined action on the part of the mission boards and the denomi- 
nations behind them is imperative.” “The commission believes that 
the time has come for a plan of administrative unity on a comprehen- 
sive scale, and proposes a single organization for Christian service 
abroad in place of the complex, costly and duplicative machinery 
which now exists.” That, I am sure, recalls something to everyone, 
who within his own communion has attempted similar projects on a 
smaller scale. The plan has all the plausibility of the most alluring 
ideal, and the haunting challenge of high adventure. There ought 
to be no barriers, doctrinal, denominational or otherwise. Let it be 
said again, there ought to be no barriers! But here the peacock looks 
at his feet! Or, perchance, it is the chairman of a committee reading 
a recommendation that would unify the administrative work of two 
foreign mission societies, masculine and feminine; it might be the 
presiding officer of the Commission on Christian Comity presenting 
to the Council of Churches in any American city a protest against 
the addition of another church to the seven already established in a de- 
sirable new development; it might be a district superintendent, de- 
ploring before his directors the plus and minus distribution of churches 
in the rural sections, or in the Far West—wherever one looks, one 
finds here the conditions that over there are so deplorable. This, to 
be sure, is no extenuation, it is simply an attempt to spread the in- 
cisive criticism of the appraisal over the whole of our church life in 
order to enlarge the picture. We cannot be blind to it, but who can 
deny that we are apathetic? Over against this background, the pro- 
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posal of a single organization for Christian service abroad is revolu- 
tionary, not to say, chimerical, especially if one thinks of a single 
body taking over at once all the activities of all the boards. For all 
that, this is not a visionary proposal. Such an organization could, 
can, and ought now to be formed. It would “objectify’ for all the 
like-minded this particular phase of missionary thinking, and as new 
loyalties supplanted the old, would enlarge the field under its control 
and attract to itself the support of those who have hoped for a freer, 
more unified, and more vigorous type of Christian work abroad. 

It is when one attempts to evaluate the theological implications of 
the report that one finds what probably constitute the most contro- 
versial aspects of the appraisal. Not that anything new is to be 
discerned here. The appreciation of religious values in other faiths 
than the Christian, follows the familiar line of instruction which for 
more than a quarter of a century has been given in our colleges and 
seminaries under such rubrics as Comparative Religions, Psychology 
of Religion, History of Religion, etc., it is only that the report is 
making popular what the classroom has long known. Perhaps we are 
all guilty, schools, boards, ministers and missionary officials of not 
publicizing what has become quite common. That accounts for the 
heat one encounters in public discussions of the report. Missionary 
information hasn’t always included the intelligent appreciation of 
those religions which Christianity was designed to supplant, or at 
least to supplement. This publicity alone would make the report 
worth while. 

In the definition of the Christian message, there is nothing that 
hasn’t been threshed out over and over again in all our Divinity 
Schools and in many of our colleges and universities. A few quota- 
tions will make this sufficiently clear. Of Christianity—“It has passed 
through and beyond the stage of bitter conflict with the scientific 
consciousness of the race over details of the mode of creation, the 
age of the earth, the descent of man, miracle and law, to the stage 
of maturity in which a free religion and a free science become in- 
separable and complementary elements in a complete world view.” 
Of God—“Nevertheless Christianity believes in the real presence of 
God in personal life, and teaches that the highest privilege of religion 
is a direct experience of companionship with God and union with his 
will.” And again—“But in all these myriad discernings, God is not 
dispersed, nor his character varied. If there is a God in the pain and 
in the terror of the world, it is the same God as appears in its beauty: 
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this is the only hope for the ultimate conquest of evil. Nor are these 
events in which God appears removed from the realm of natural 
law: to the unity of nature corresponds the unity of the divine will. 
It is only through this unity that the sciences are freed for their full 
work, unhampered by threatened intrusions from the supernatural.” 
Of Jesus—“Christianity refers its conception of God, of man, and of 
religion to the teachings and life of Jesus. It believes that in the 
course of history the insistent problems of religion came to Jesus 
with peculiar clarity and force, and that he gave answers to them, 
which because of their simple and essential nature may be taken as 
final. Further, he exemplified his own teaching in his life and death, 
and affords to all men who come to know him the most transparent 
and accessible example of a life lived greatly through immediate 
union with God.” All this is readily recognized as that broad type of 
liberalism more or less closely related to that of Harnack, Bousset, 
Johannes Weiss, Weinel and others. Many evangelicals regard it 
with favor and find it possible to tolerate it in the fellowship of work 
and worship. It represents a fairly conservative attitude as over 
against “modernism” and other excesses in theological thinking. But 
one wonders if this is the theology that will underlie the reconstruc- 
tions proposed in the appraisal. One is disposed to smile a little sadly 
when the commission insists that American missionaries must confess 
to the Orient that the Sermon on the Mount is but partially in force 
here in the United States. Here is where the tolerance of liberalism 
and its easy association with the “eternal process moving on’ begins, 
in the reviewer’s judgment to reveal its inadequacy. It isn’t aware of 
the fact that it has made over into its own image both Jesus and the 
Sermon on the Mount. The moral radicalism of the gospels, the 
solemn sense of the Eternal in the Now, the insistence upon imme- 
diate decision—all have become contributing elements to a theory of 
gradual development that probably was not a part of the outlook of 
Jesus. The report makes what is equal to a maximum demand in 
missionary thought and life, and the reviewer would like to respond 
with a loud Amen, but he must confess that its theology leaves him 
cultivating an intellectual interest in everything, including orthodoxy, 
liberalism, the depression and missions. It doesn’t “put him on the 
spot.” It allows him to lean securely on the mythologies and ortho- 
doxes of yesterday or to speculate with curiosity on the neologies of 
tomorrow, while the Now is filled with reflections on what might 
have been or with forecasts of what may become. 


TWO INTERPRETATIONS OF RELIGION IN 
OUR TIMES 


Conrap Henry MoEHLMAN 


eas in another close reading of Paul Tillich’s sobering little 
volume, Die religioese Lage der Gegenwart,’ “Religion in Our 
Times” by Gaius Glenn Atkins was handed me.? Since both investiga- 
tions are concerned with the recent decades, a parallel reading proved 
profitable. 


I 


The jacket upon “Religion in Our Times” attracts immediate at- 
tention and repays serious study. In the end the reader admits with 
sadness that all these things and more actually took place since 1890 
in the United States. “Bryan Takes Fling at Unitarian Creed,” 
“Billy Sunday Threatens Devil”, “Woman Evangel Weds in Plane,” 
“Scopes’ Testimony Sent from Coast by Direct Wires,” “Lindsey Put 
out of Church for Heckling Bishop,” “The Umbelliferous Dance”— 
to mention a few incidents on the jacket—vividly recall some of the 
exciting religious occurrences of the first quarter of the twentieth 
century. 

A score of events was selected for description and comment. The 
style is very enjoyable. From the “passing of revivalism of the old 
pattern” with which the survey begins to the interpretation of Buch- 
manism with which it ends, there is not a dull page. Since the author 
has been part of the age he explains, the degree of detachment at- 
tained is noteworthy. The rise of the social gospel and of the institu- 
tional church, the conflict of Christianity with historical criticism and 
science, the trends toward union of Protestant Christian groups, the 
achievements of the church in missionary work at home and abroad, 
the fight for peace, the internal struggle between fundamentalism and. 
liberalism, the itch for publicity, the genesis and progress of American 
cults such as Christian Science, New Thought, Spiritualism, Russell- 
ism, the new emphasis upon the enrichment of worship, the new as- 

1 Published in 1926. 


2 Religion in Our Times. Gaius Glenn Atkins. New York: Round Table. 
Press, Inc., 1932. Pp. xi + 330. $2.75. 
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ceticism, the attempt to return to first century Christianity, are bril- 
liantly reviewed. 
And what are the findings? 


“If one should maintain the outstanding movement of religion 
during these forty years to have been away from institutionalized 
forms, he could, I think, support his case. The study of com- 
parative religion and the uncovering of the foundations upon 
which the vast structure of human faith has been built have left 
their mark. The mutual reactions of world religions have been 
quickened. The mighty current of religion has begun to flow in 
divided channels. The scientist in his discoveries and speculations 
continues its elements of awe and wonder and translates its ancient 
mysteries into new mysteries of his own. The humanist makes 
a brave bid for the high conduct of an enterprise which, he be- 
lieves, a man may carry off nobly, though he himself is ‘for the 
dark’ and this inconsequential planet is a bubble in the current 
of a vast, purposeless energy. The bell of the ‘Old First’ and 
bells around the world still call the faithful to an assurance of a 
God who has meaning for their lives and for whom their lives 
have meaning.” 8 


The author himself has looked backward upon his completed work: 


“If I were to criticize the completed book myself, I should say 
again it is too pragmatic. These pages deal too inadequately with 
the deeper, more significant drama, the drama of inherited faith 
face to face with all the elements which are recasting our minds 
and retempering our souls. Little things have often been told 
when all the while there was beneath and behind them august 
and inexorable movements upon which great issues depend—the 
drama of the soul itself.” 4 


II 


Richard Niebuhr’s translation of Tillich’s “The Contemporary Re- 
ligious Situation” makes available for English readers a German 
diagnosis of current religious trends. The study is so saturated with 
comprehensive interpretations of existing civilization as to require 
several readings for even partial grasp of its underlying philosophy. 
Yet its careful perusal is exceedingly rewarding, especially for any 
inclined to pessimism concerning twentieth century religion. 


3 Page 323. 

4 Page xi. ; ; 

5 The Religious Situation. Paul Tillich. Translated by H. Richard Neibuhr, 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1932. Pp. xxv + 182. $1.50. 
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The history of Christianity is divisible into two periods: the period 
of conquest and the period of secularization. During the last four 
centuries the influence of Christianity has spread far beyond the con- 
fines of the churches. At present important religious movements often 
develop beyond organized religion. Leadership is rapidly passing to 
culture. 

Capitalist society developing in the western world since the dis- 
covery of America represents a culture tinged with religion and not 
merely an economic pattern of control. It requires for its undergird- 
ing a religion of attainment where the major weight of responsibility 
is thrown upon man, where man feels himself quite competent to 
work out his own salvation. It is a self-assertive and self-sufficient 
type of existence. It is the “spirit of self-sufficient finitude.” Its 
new trinity is mathematical natural science, technique, and the present 
economic system. Capitalist society is characterized by a “close con- 
nection between religion and morality, high evaluation of personality, 
the devaluation of the sacramental, the secularization of nature, the 
exaltation of the law, and religiously inspired intra-worldly activity.” 
In its origin, capitalist society was testimony to the infinite worth of 
the human personality. It began by exalting the individual. But. the 
emancipated individual, yielding to the temptations of unlimited eco- 
nomic power and the profit motive, sold his soul for a mess of effi- 
ciency and activity. 

The spirit of capitalism is omnipotent. Mathematical science owes 
its birth to the desire to discover the laws of God in nature. Tech- 
nique sought to deliver man from stupid drudgery. Capitalism suc- 
ceeded in subordinating both to its purposes of free markets, the law 
of supply and demand, unlimited profit, and the accumulation of capi- 
tal. It also made socialism accept its theoretical and practical thought 
patterns! It destroyed the prophetic character of communism “so 
that the Russian Revolution may be regarded as one of the greatest 
triumphs of the spirit of the capitalist society.”® When it fails to 
control the state by majorities, capitalism deprives the state of power. 
It has turned churches into efficiency institutes. Even Roman Catholi- 
cism fights in vain against the spirit of capitalism because that great 
church has yielded to the worship of semper, ubique, idem, has iden- 
tified the eternal with the Roman Catholic tradition and hierarchy. 


6 Page ix. 
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Hence, today’s fundamental problem is how to break the bands of 
self-sufficiency, satisfaction with self, and finiteness which the spirit 
of capitalism has placed about contemporary life. The human race is 
sick at heart. Man is trying to escape from a sense of restlessness, 
incompleteness, and futility. 


During the last four decades, many individuals and groups have 
been protesting against the consequences of the spirit of capitalism. 
There has been a universal turning away from contentedness with 
things. In the natural sciences, in metaphysics, in art, in politics, 
in ethics, and in religion, men are revolting against “self-sufficient 
finitude.” 

Culture is beginning to refuse imprisonment within a system of 
futile forms. Horizons are expanding beyond the external and the 
temporal. Bergson and Simmel have restored life to its primary place. 
The structure of the infinitely small and great alike demands consid- 
eration. The will to love persists against the will to power. History 
has again become more than a physical process. Rickert and Troeltsch 
and Dilthey have made it only too clear that history is always unique 
and unrepeatable. Progress is illusionary. Painting and sculpture 
and architecture and the dance refuse to worship at the altar of capi- 
talist society. 

Formerly, man was superior to things, and there was joy in pro- 
ducing and love for the finished product. The ware of the machine 
the machinist hardly loves. There is little pride in the man who has 
just inserted nut number 8 on Model-T over his achievement. “The 
goad of unlimited desire does not allow the spirit time for anything 
which does not serve time itself. It drives the spirit about within 
the inescapable and unending circle of the finite.’ Thus, group in- 
terests emerge, there is class conflict, there is spiritual impoverish- 
ment, until at last regeneration ensues. 

Structurally, capitalist society requires internationalism and peace; 
practically, it promotes antagonistic nationalism. Nationalism is root- 
ed in the religious sense of destiny. The national destiny readily be- 
comes universal and imperial—the bearing of the white man’s bur- 
den. National imperialism in turn produces humanitarianism within 
the nations which are victims of its greed and likewise the proletarian 
consciousness the world over. 

The spirit of capitalism promoted the complete separation of church 
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and state, made government a profession, and not a calling, and de- 
veloped middle class democracy. 

Religion has never agreed to the supremacy of capitalist society. 
It has broken with traditional church patterns in order the more 
strongly to insist upon the primary values of religion. 

The extra-church revolt against capitalism has issued from two 
centres: mysticism and eschatology. Mysticism whether aesthetic or 
occult assumes that the eternal fills the present and temporal with 
meaning, but it fails to manufacture new skins for its new wine. 
Eschatology regards the eternal as transcendent but nevertheless as a 
constant judgment and command. It does not grant to capitalist so- 
ciety permission to substitute progress for its creed of the end of the 
world. 

The Catholic spirit is exerting an extraordinary influence at pres- 
ent. Roman Catholicism believes in a unifying hierarchy, rejects 
nationalism, emphasizes Christian solidarity, idealizes medieval ethics, 
and permits a limited amount of mysticism. On the other hand, Roman 
Catholicism cannot resolve the existing dilemma because it identifies 
the eternal with its own tradition. By insisting upon the absoluteness 
and inviolability of its past, it labels a particular historical expression 
of the permanent, eternal. By attempting to save its past soul, it loses 
its present soul. By equating a program with the ideal, it eliminates 
the ideal. A temporal form of the eternal can never be the eternal. 
The ideal fashions the institution, but the institution destroys the 
ideal. The unchanging church thus becomes a long series of varia- 
tions. Greek Catholicism by remaining within the mystical and sacra- 
mental boundaries of ancient Christianity is now completely out of 
date. 

Judaism has all the higher values of capitalist society and in addi- 
tion the spirit of ancient prophecy. Zionism is based upon the unity of 
ancient prophecy and national existence but tends to make all extra- 
Palestine Jews aliens. 

Protestantism is at the very heart of the problem of the church 
and capitalist society. Originally Protestantism was a stern protest 
against the spirit of self-sufficiency. It recognized all men as priests. 
Its preachers, however, lacked the political power of the displaced 
priesthood. Hence the state or society was pleased to fill the gap. 
Three principal trends are discernible within Protestantism: 1. The 
ecclesiastical dogmatic tendency, orthodoxy, positive Protestantism; 
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2. Pietism emphasizing fellowship and more or less emotional; 3. 
Liberalism. The high church movement within Protestantism can 
hardly hope to succeed. For the “hierarchy and ritual of Catholicism 
rest upon the Catholic sacraments and their inviolable objectivity.” 
But Protestantism is the denial precisely of this. 


Liberal Protestant theology furnishes evidence of the “rejection of 
the spirit of capitalist society and the search for a new fulfilment of 
the Christian idea.” Rudolf Otto’s phenomenology has resulted in 
the disintegration of the formerly accepted rationalistic and moralistic 
interpretation of religion. At present religious ideas and religious 
forms of life are concepts of transcendence beyond the form. Liber- 
alism has again become mystical. Karl Holl and his disciples desire 
to go beyond the antithesis of orthodox and liberal and reach the 
sources of prophetic religion. The Neo-Reformed or dialectical theol- 
ogy of Karl Barth holds that the world with reference to God is al- 
ways at acrisis. Barth rejects mysticism, romanticism, idealism, the 
religious ideal of civilization. Civilization thus continues apart from 


God! 


“There can be no doubt that this theology is of the highest 
importance for the religious situation of the present. But it is 
also clear that it can turn into an actual re-inforcement of the 
spirit of capitalist society and of its orthodox correlate as soon 
as the prophetic disturbance of our days has ceased and as soon 
as self-sufficient finitude stands before us once more unassailed 
and unchanged.” 


Barthianism is liable to become a “supporter of things as they are, 
not because these things are good but because all reforms are also 
bad.” * 


What, then, is the solution of the fundamental problem of contem- 
porary life? How may man escape from the experience of futility? 
What is the attitude of intelligence and religion toward our existing 
culture? 

Tillich’s answer is simple, namely, belief-ful realism. All these 
incipient and advanced revolts against the capitalist society indicate 
an attitude of belief-ful realism. Life is temporal; life is also eter- 
nity. Life is realism and faith. The real and faith may not be 
separated without damage to each. Only a sober, serious, scientific 


7 Page 181. 
8 Page xxi. 
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sense suffices today. Only an unromantic construction of events is 
acceptable. But without attention upon the hidden and the mysterious, 
the eternal in things and events, the genuinely real actually escapes. 
There is tension between faith and realism. “Faith is an attitude 
which transcends every conceivable and experienceable reality ; realism 
is an attitude which rejects every transcending of reality.” Utopian 
or belief-ful idealism merely weakens the tension. Belief-less realism 
denies the tension. Belief-ful realism recognizes, affirms, and ex- 
presses the tension. The present is not the past and it is not the future. 
It is the eternal. “Kairos is the moment of time invaded by eternity.” 
Time is always in the presence of eternity. Life and society need to 
be so reorganized that the “orientation toward the eternal is recog- 
nizable.” The religious challenge of the present age is to create such 
forms as express man’s relation to the eternal. 

For Protestantism the path toward this goal may be cleared by a 
union of the priestly spirit of Otto’s phenomenology and the propheti 
spirit of the Neo-Reformed theology.® 


“One thing, however, must be remembered in connection with 
all of these observations: they can have meaning only for those 
who are themselves engaged in the movement, and for them 
they are not only meaningful but also full of responsibility. 
Such men are not permitted to stand aloof as non-participating 
observers, but it is demanded of them that they think and speak 
about the religious situation of the present with unconditioned, 
active responsibility.” 


® Page 181, xviii ff. 


re 


“And the general minister and all the other ministers and guardians 
are bound by their oath of obedience not to add to, or take from, these 
words. . . . I strictly forbid all the brothers, clerical and lay, to 
put explanations into the rule or this testament in order to change 
the simple meaning of their words. But as the Lord enabled me to 
say and to write the rule and these words simply and plainly, so you 
shall understand them simply and plainly and without explanation.” 

—The Testament of St. Francis. Thatcher and Mc- 
Neal, A Source Book for Medieval History, p. 507. 
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| Beng Backus, 1724-1806, a Congregationalist by birth, became pas- 
tor of a Separatist church in 1748, was excluded two years later for 
approving believers’ baptism, but postponed his affiliation with the 
Baptists until 1756. 

His “A History of New England with Particular Reference to 
the Denomination of Christians Called Baptists,’ 1610-1795, discov- 
ered and preserves many significant events of colonial days. His in- 
terpretations, relatively judged, are exceedingly objective. His work 
has long been a “standard of authority’ for the early history of the 
Baptists of New England. 

In 1871, a second edition of this “History of New England” was 
published at Newton, Massachusetts. The editor of the revision men- 
tioned as one of his achievements “a full Index to both volumes .. . 
in place of the brief and very defective indices and tables of contents 
of the original work.” But that index, valuable as it is, leaves too 
many of the discoveries of Backus buried. This new index enables 
the student of early American Baptist history to check his inferences 
with considerable ease. It is based upon the Second Edition of 1871 by 
David Weston as both more accurate and more accessible. 
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229 


establishments 


Dangerous tendencies in the land 
II, 56 


Doctrinal views I, 95; II, 130f, 248, 
253, 326: 
Goes to Scituate I, 95. 
Half Way Covenant rejected I, 
268. 
Inconsistency II, 223. 
Mishap in dipping an infant I, 120. 
Plymouth controversy I, 95, 119. 
President of Harvard I, 229. 
Special Sermons II, 36, 171. 
Christ 
Doctrine of humanity IT, 511. 
Man claims to be Christ II, 88. 
Church 
Teens PeS4Gh 187se li, ave vi, 


Challenged by three opposite inter- 
ests II, vi. 

Definition I, 396. 

Dispute over Calvinists II, 15f. 

Dissolution for three reasons I, 
308. 

Formality renounced I, 320, 459. 

Formation delayed by moral fit- 
ness of persons II, 360. 

Members dismissed for not saying 
“Amen” II, 448. 

Membership 


Basis I, 160, 289, 421, 459, 460; 
II, 107, 472. 

Limited to certain number I, 34. 

Requirement for civil rights I, 


Si 
Nature I, 9, 128, 136; II, 379. 
Rete ee by preaching doctrines 
AAR 


Removal of pastor questioned II, 
292 


True apostolic church I, 10. 
Validity of officers II, 136, 368. 
Citizenship I, 35f; II, 3298. 
Clap, Roger I, 437. 
Clarke, John 
ae for preaching in Lynn I, 
179. 
Baptist pioneer II, 497. 
Character I, 348. 
Charged for rebaptizing I, 180. 
— laws of Rhode Island I, 
281. 
Coming to America I, 70. 
Debate over baptism I, 181. 
eS views I, 182f, 206, 351, 
Education I, 93. 
Family I, 348, 352. 
Meeting in Witter home I, 178f. 
Minister at Newport I, 125; II, 16, 
497. 
Minister at Providence I, 93. 
Paid Obadiah Holmes’ fine I, 193. 
Providence gives him purchase 
right I, 276. 
Record of work I, 348. 
Sufferings I, 71, 180, 203, 204. 
Visits England for charter I, 198, 
221, 279. 
Will I, 351. 
Cleaveland, Ebenezer II, 71, 129. 
Cleveland, John II, 71, 130, 237f, 509. 
Cobbet, Thomas I, 150, 247. 
Coddington, William 
Attempts to divide colony I, 169. 
Becomes a Quaker I, 97. 
Governor of Rhode Island 1, 213; 
II, 497. 
Issues military orders I, 370. 
Opposition to Williams I, 353, 370. 
Be of disorder at Providence I, 
a away from general court I, 


Coggshall, John I, 68, 166. 
Colman, Dr. I, 461f. 
Collins, William I, 97. 
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Colonies first covenant I, 33. 
Comer, John 

Converted I, 497. 

Death II, 31, 436. 

Immersion II, 16f. 

Jone Six Principle Baptists II, 21, 


abors: Geolosstl. 17£.29. 
Laying on of hands II, 20f. 
Manuscript quoted I, 325. 
Ordained II, 17. 

Comet 1680 I, 414. 

a aa Gem) rine 412-717, 


Communion 
Baptism required I, 421. 
Baptism requirement renounced II, 
438, 508. 
peapuet way close communion II, 
3 


Dismissed on account of com- 
munion restrictions II, 509. 

Immersion bars II, 304. 

Laying on of hands required II, 
434. 

Non-members commune in Baptist 
Church I, 406: II, 356. 

Open to all I, 83, 309; II, 90, 115f, 
450, 465, 468, 519. 

Principles of Separates II, 304f. 

Profession of faith not necessary 
I, 385f. 

Proposed for union service II, 510. 

Reasons for restricted communion 


, 


Seventh Day observance bars II, 
28 


Special II, 2. 
pacecusrate couple refrain II, 
384. 
Woman excluded for husband’s 
life II, 239f. 
Condy, Jeremiah II, 32, 53, 421. 
Confessions of Faith 
Allen’s, Thomas I, 85. 
Baptist covenants I, 338f, 366; II, 
4, 269, 487. 
Basis of unity I, 24, 421f. 
Boston Baptist Church I, 33, 288. 
Butterworth IJ, 284. 
Cambridge platform I, 159. 
Half-Way I, 267f, 385; II, 239. 
Mansfield II, 77. 
Moulton’s articles II, 110f. 
Mutual covenanting I, 34. 
Of grace II, 238. 


Power’s II, 534. 

Savoy Congregational I, 470. 

Seventh Day Baptist I, 325. 

Void when parents withdraw chil- 
dren I, 149. 

Williams, Roger, signs thirty-nine 
articles I, 40. 

With God needless II, 383. 

Congregationalists 

And Presbyterians to be major 
figures II, 312. 

Association’s power II, 408. 

Boston alarmed over 
growth II, 420. 

Concur with non-conformists I, 
393. 

Discriminated against in Connecti- 
cut IT, 58. 
Favor British 
War II, 470. 

First Principles II, 361f. 

Four points of difference I, 33. 

In Rhode Island II, 6. 

Interfellowship with Baptists I, 
AZT elle 32505305 

Minister turns Baptist II, 167f. 

Name invented in Massachusetts 
TWse3t7. 

Persecute Maine Baptists II, 481. 

Rule on church formation II, 375f. 

Seek a Baptist minister II, 354. 

Theological conglomeration II, 
386. 

Use of sword I, 35; II, 404. 

Connecticut 

Eneiaurote upon Rhode Island I, 
372: 

Modifies liberty act II, 345. 

Beg uletee ecclesiastical abuses II, 


Baptist 


in Revolutionary 


Repents over separations in 
churches II, 57. 
Constitution of the United States II, 
335, 341. 
Conversion—inward change II, 436. 
Cooke, John I, 452, 454. 
Cornwallis, Lord II, 259. 
Cotton, John 
Another Moses I, 393. 
A persecutor I, 135, 199. 
Baptists freed for charges of law 


, 


Bloody Tenet I, 132. 

Church order revised I, 33. 
Clarke opposed I, 185f, 194. 
Confesses his deception I, 85. 
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Death I, 212. 

Debate with Wilson I, 64, 

Defines banishment as enlargement 
Ms Al. 

His church established by law of 
God I, 200. 

Persecuted by Church of England 


1, 42: 
Quits Plymouth church I, 454. 
‘ Reasons for infant baptism I, 149. 
Religious toleration I, 138, 202; II, 
eros 
Williams’ relationship I, 40f, 46, 
354ff, 360, 410. 


Danfort, Mr. condemns 
apathy I, 320. 
Dartmouth 


papa Church founded I, 454; 


If, 449, 
College II, 541. 
‘Settlement I, 452; II, 288. 
Davenport, James 
Banished ITI, 50. 
Books II, 51. 
Character II, 49. 
Ministers dissent II, 50. 
Decamy, Isaac, pastor of Indian 
Church II, 507. 
Devenport, John 
Causes schism in two states I, 309. 
Ministers dissent from him I, 269. 
Dexter, Gregory, honored citizen in 
‘colony II, 491 
viene Captain, heroic exploits I, 


religious 


Discipline 
Barstow imprisoned for addressing 
pulpit II, 460. 
oe required to apologize I, 
' For each person I, 5, 201, 409f. 
Preaching in another’s parish for- 
bidden II, 42f 
Doan, John, loses civil office on ac- 
count of religious function I, 36. 


Easton, Gov. John I, 369. 
Easton, Nicholas, of the essence of 
Goal. 07, 
Edes, Philip, notable character I, 405. 
Education 
Demanded of ministry I, 81, Zl5; 
290; II, 36. 


Councils 
Authority I, 472, 474; II, Oo, 174, 
202. 


Failure to recognize one chieceh rT 
460. 
Privilege of vote limited II, 383. 
Scriptural method II, 305. 
Courts 
Authority ah religion Teo; 51, 
298, 383f, 
Divisions L, 3° 
First standing council I, 61. 
Crandal, John I, 180, 187. 
Cranston, John, First Quaker Gov- 
ernor I, 365 


Doctrines 
Deity of Christ challenged II, 122f, 
387f. 
Election rationalized I, 206. 
Fall cause of universal sin II, 131. 
Free Will defended II, 127. 
Many doctrines denied II, 554. 
Perfection claimed by a man II, 
297. 
Total depravity insisted on II, 472. 
Trinity debated I, 491ff. 
Drinker, Edward, fortnight lectures 
in his home I, 288. 
Drown, Samuel, forsakes Baptists to 
preach infant baptism IT, 511f. 
Dudley, Gov. Thomas I, 33, 228, 481. 
Dungan, Thomas, first Baptist min- 
ister in Pennsylvania I, 221. 
Dunstar, Henry 
Character I, 227. ciaba 
Opposes Quakers: I, 255. 
Participates in Gould Case I, 290f. 
President of Harvard I, 96. 
Removed from Harvard Présiden- 
cy I, 96, 227; II, 418: 
Removes to Scituate I, 229. 
Renounces infant baptism I, 96, 
227f, 453; IT, 508: 
Dyre, William I, 224, 235%, 2628." 


Discouraged by humor of the times 
Deeds: 


Does not make. people foremost I, 
396. 


Providence College unsupported by 
State II, 305. 
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“Public Education 
| re chia to pelsatous tests EBD) 
3 


Restricted in Connecticut.II, 57. 
Public Tax for religious teachers 
perilous II, 542. 
Uneducated ministry called lay- 
men I, 81. 
Edwards, Jonathan 
ees for view on grace II, 92f, 
Objects to parish lines II, 48. 
: ais to uneducated ministry II, 


Quoted from his History of the 
Baptists I, 221. 
Treatise on The Will II, 251. 


Faith healing practiced II, 517. 

Fall, Cause of original sin II, 131. 

Familist, demand rare revelations II, 
04 


Fashions introduced I, 353, 358. 

Finley, Samuel, prosecution in Con- 
necticut II, 59. 

Foster, Benjamin, dismissed II, 278, 


Fox, George 


Endicott, Governor John 


Cuts cross out of the flag I, 3086, 
First governor of Salém I, 32. 
Heads bloody persecution I, 54. 
Loses office I, 358. 

Points sword at Quakers 1, 264f. 


England—Jealous of American pow- 


er II, 186. 


Episcopalians 


American church described II, 183. 
Cause of Church union I, 309. 
Control lands II, 334. 
Exonerated of guilt I, 435. 

Few in Rhode Island II, 513. 
Found near Cambridge II, 129. 


Governments under Christ I, 257f. 

Heretics must be suppressed by mag- 
istrates I, 136. 

Reply to Williams I, 354f. 

Scriptures Word of God ending in 
Christ I, 246. 

Sends many to hell I, 355. 


Franklin, Benjamin, on American 


Rights II, 206f. 


Arrives in Boston I, 245. Freemen I, 303, 431. 
Detests word “Human” I, 260. : Fuller, Samuel I, 31. 


G 


Gano, Stephen II, 494. 
Gorges, Sir Ferdinando, Maine land 
grant II, 479. 
Gorham, First Church in Cumber- 
land County, Maine II, 481. 
Gorton, Samuel 
: Arrives in Boston I, 98. 
Correspondence with Friends. I, 
109. 
Gos sends for him I, 100, 103, 
10 


Insults Church and State I, 101. 
Purchases half. of Cole’s interest I, 
98. 
Surrenders Narragansett to King 
el 63. 
“Under bonds I, 98. 
Views and shrewd teachings I, 98, 
110f; II, 3, 504 
Whipped ia 98. 
Wrongs Sachems dip 101. 
Gould, Thomas 
~ Account of discord I; 289ff. 
Allowed to visit his family I, 315. 


Banished I, 302f. 

Excommunication and new rea- 
sons for it I, 289. 

Holds disorderly assemblies I, 298. 

Meetings on an Island I, 315. 

Opposes infant baptism II, 418. 


Government 


Based on four principles I, 529. 

By compact Baptist views II, 198. 

Congress advocates religious lib- 
erty II, 549 

Difference between civil and eccle- 
siastical I, 19ff. 

In hands of majority IT, 550. 

Party: influences I, 432. 

Providence first-with equal liberty 
II, 489f. 

State capable of Christ’s govern- 
ment I, 4. 

Williams founder of first civil gov- 
ernment I, 414. 


Grace, Doctrine of 
- Causes divisions I, 66. . 
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Conditions of I, 35. 


Covenant of works and grace I, 63. 
sovereign grace a 


Doctrine of 
handicap II, 277. 


Free grace in Rhode Island II, 500. 


Half-Way Covenant I, 267; II, 239. 
Harris, William 
Dismissed from office I, 363. 
Enslaved in Turkey I, 372. 
Impeached for high treason I, 241f. 
Jailed for questioning King I, 364. 
Was he a Quaker I, 128, 363, 527. 
Wrote—“No Lords, No Masters” 
Il Ge 
Harvard I, 486, 499; II, 462. 
Hazel, John I, 194, 196f. 
Henry, imprisoned opposing infant 
baptism II, v. 
Heresies I, 286, 321. 
Higginson, Francis, organizes non- 
conformist church I, 32f. 
Highflyers, not children of God II, 
281. 
Hingham II, 272f. 
Holden, Randal, jailed I, 106. 
Holliman, Ezekiel 
A Deputy I, 87. 
Baptizes Williams I, 86; II, 285. 
Representative of Warwick I, 237. 
Hollis, Thomas 
Advocates education I, 488. 
Death II, 25. 
Gifts to Harvard I, 486, 495, 512; 
Ti 252 419; 
Writes. 25, 
On nature of religion I, 509f. 
Professes to be Baptist I, 510. 
Holmes, Obadiah 
Account of his whipping I, 192f. 
Account of his imprisonment I, 
177, 180, 187f. 
Baptism I, 176. 
Dismissed at secret meeting I, 204. 
Joins Salem Church I, 176. 
Moves to Newport I, 282. 
Moves to Seaconck I, 176. 
On true religion I, 173f. 
Pastor strikes him I, 189. 
Theology I, 206. 
Hooker, Thomas 
Conversation with Williams I, 40. 


No grace to be said at meals I, 382. 
Grayhead, Thomas, misconduct I, 
500 


Greene, John I, 100, 237. 
Groton II, 516. 


H 


Debate with Williams I, 54. 

On infant baptism I, 96, 160. 

Oe pore of councils I, 473f; II, 
174 


Revises church order I, 33. 
Hopkins, Samuel II, 363. 
Hopkins, Gov. Stephen I, x, 31. 
rene Jonas, Indian preacher I, 


Hubbard, Samuel 
Believers’ baptism administered I, 
1x, O77: 
Daughter converted I, 330. 
Death of son I, 318. 
ae for law against Baptists I, 
41 


Joins Baptists I, 325; II, 497. 
ie Watertown Church I, ix; II, 
497, 


Married I, ix. 

Principle of planters I, 377f. 

Power works I, 317f. 

Rumor of deposing the Governor 

Shelters great company I, 343f. 

Writes against imprisoning Rog- 
erses I, 388. 


as John, makes great fortune I, 
275: 
Humanism distinct from revealed 
religion I, 118. 
Hutchinson, Anne 
Banished I, 68. 
Justified by Cotton I, 84. 
Murdered I, 375. 
No clear witnesses against I, 373. 
Opinions I, 66, 374. 
Hutchinson, Captain Edward 
First legislator slain in Philip’s 
Warlis375; 
Wounded I, 332. 
Hutchinson, Francis 
Banished I, 97. 
Seducer I, 97. 


Hutchinson, Gov. Thomas II, 186, 
189f, 
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Idols I, 382. 
Immigrants from 1628-43, I, 436. 
Incarnation—universal I, 110. 
Independence proclaimed II, 206. 
Indians 
Baptist work among I, 84, 345ff, 
512." 11, 495 5106, 541. 
Canaunicus’ death I, 163. 
Corn allotted at Plymouth I, 219. 
Description of I, 343f. 
Dutch fought over arms I, 121. 
Executed at Plymouth I, 331. 
Join league at Boston I, 60. 


Law against trading with I, 221, 
269f, 274f. 


sppoe Henry, first Baptist pastor I, 
87. 
Jennings, Samuel I, 484f. 


Kittery Baptist Church 
Affiliates with Boston I, 467. 
Church organization I, 400, 404f; 
II, 479. 
et Baptist letter in State I, 
01. 


Lathrop, John I, 87. 
Laud, Archbishop, on power of pro- 
tection I, 49f. 
Laws 
Against new-comers I, 145. 
Against opposing infant baptism I, 
321. 


Certificate Laws II, 230, 548. 
Discriminating Laws in Virginia 
II, viii. 

Faction law reconciles Coddington 
and Dyre I, 242f. 
Forbidding irreligious 

464. 


Prohibiting Anabaptism I, 145. 
Regulating entertainment of 
strangers I, 

Laying on of Hands 
At Newport II, 16, 499. 
At Providence II, 23, edt 493. 
Baptist sentiment II, 
Basis for Swansea Charets II, 434. 
Ceremony I, 14. 


towns I, 


Mohegan’s service to England dur- 
ing Revolutionary War I, 344f. 

Murders of I, 59, 97, 331. 

Narragansetts Ib 240, 243E. 

Onkus battles Miantinomu I, 102. 

Plans to civilize I, 329. 

Plot against English I, 59, 100, 161, 
210) 333: 

Propose attack upon Uncas I, 161. 

Bioce Island arms against I, 226, 
370. 

Sassicus’ power I, 271. 

Stockbridge subsidizes II, 53. 

Under special protection I, 278. 

Witch I, 442f. 


’ Treland, Shadrach—perfect and im- 


mortal II, 462. 


Johnson, Isaac I, 33. 
Justice—condemnation, effect of I, 
206. 


Persecution scatters I, 405. 
Knollys, Hansard 

Education and Theology I, 82. 

Opposes infant baptism I, 83. 

Particular Baptist pastor I, 83. 


Communion conditioned by II, 
286, 520. 

Divisive element among Baptists 
II, 359 

For obtaining extraordinary gifts 
of Holy Spirit II, 22. 

For ordination I, 14; II, 361. 

Laity practice it I, : 

Practice grows I, 377. 

Qualification for prayer 
preaching II, 505. 

Shaftsbury holds to it II, 546. 

Tenet of Five Principle Baptists 


and 


Js : 
Leddra, William, execution I, 265. 
Peete Baptist Church 1738, II 
458. 
Leland, John, delivers 1300 pounds 
of cheese to President II, 473. 
Leverett, Governor John I, 281, 326. 
Lexington fortification by a doctor 
II, 194. 
Leyden Church grows large I, 22. 
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Liberty London argues for it I, 315. 


Civil 
A matter of slander I, 435. 
Cause of colonization I, 264. 
ea of property confiscation I, 
3 


Connecticut oppresses II, 98ff. 
Controls religious liberty I, 400. 
’ Definition in Colonies I, 116, 
433f. 
Development toward I, 475. 
' Fine for speech II, 291. 
Force a mistake I, 116. 
Hindrances to II, 6. 
_Liberty of traverse granted I, 
164f. ; 


Oppression for showing mercy I, 
Bee 


Plea for Farnum and Turner’s 


release I, 304. 
Reject plea for II, 125. 
Rhode Island grants peace to all 


isk 
Winslow stalls passage of liberty 
act I, 433. 
Religious 
Basis of happiness IJ, 171. 
Baptists ae in Massachusetts 


Church privilege invaded II, 
108f. 


Continental Congress endorses 
II, 202f. 

Demand I, 24; II, 180f, 184f, 
199f. 

Equal in all denominations in 
Boston II, 424f. 

Fateful year for I, 213. 

First civil government to allow 
ites 3s 

First persecution over I, 204. 

For Quakers wrong I, 265. 

For sound in faith I, 312. 

Full granted I, 280, 364, 445. 

Growth of sentiment I, 202f. 

Ignorance fosters I, 255f. 

Ignore Baptist plea II, 204. 

Improves through debate I, 367. 

Independents denied I, 147. 

EesON of hurts conscience II, 


King requests it for all Protestants 


Lack of brings Divine displeas- 
ure I, 321 

Law enacting and maintaining I, 
97, 167, 428; II, 3166. 


Massachusetts extends it to all 


, 


No stimulation to sects II, 403f. 
Not original intention to debar 


EE) 
Not valid in all quarters I, 393. 
_ Persecution for conscience sake 
ip DRY 
Plea for II, 180f. 
Presbyterians oppose I, 283. 
Puritans unfriendly I, 212. 
Religious authority thwarts I, 
262. 


Reports of New England ideal 
false I, 202 
Revolutionary War secures it for 
' England II, 198. 
Rhode Island conditions I, 127. 
Rights of conscience secured II, 
316f. 
Rights of protected I, 248f. 
Since the Revolution I, 533. 
Theocracy permits force I, 201f. 
Uniformity attempt I, 157. 
Unique conscience of English- 
-men I, 210f 
Vane, Henry, champions I, 283¢. 
Verin, Joshua, refuses it to wife 
gut, 490. 
Warren Association’s view II, 
154f, 222f. 
Washington, George, commends 
Baptists for interest in II, 340. 
Williams, Roger, pleads for and 
acts contrary to I, 144, 265, 
354, 356. 


Light—inception I, 367. 
Lord’s Supper 


Administration by Clarke to ex- 
communicated I, 181 

Administration by excommunicat- 
ed I, 288. 

Administration on evening of 
Lord’s Day I, 95, 382. 

Administration without apostolic 
succession I, 360. 

A pledge of conjunction with 
Christo 11; 

Appeal to learned vindication of 
rights I, 387. 

A token of fellowship I, 361. 

Celebration different in Church of 
England I, 322. 

Converting ordinance II, 93, 528. 

Excommunicated refuse it II, 245. 
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For believers only I, 267; II; 528. 
For members only I, 38. 

Free admission I, 461; II, 91, 106. 
Members rejected I, 156. 
Profanation IJ, 64. 


Mackpeace, Thomas, answer for dis- 
position I,- 93. 
Maine I, 401; II, 483ff. 
Malden I, 213f. ; 
Manning, James II, 137, 154, 156, 201, 
349, 492f, 503. 
Marriage 
Among Baptists II, 111. 
wecien marriage general II, 88, 


Civil eos. a 

Error in choice of mate invali- 
dates II, 88. 

SS ge extended to clergy I, 


Right to marry Ii, 81. 
Robinson on I, 37. 
Unequal marriages corrupt church 
I, 149 
Winslow imprisoned for perform- 
ing I, SI. 
Marsh, Thomas, imprisonment IT, 77. 
wre Daniel, Baptist pioneer II, 
26 


Martha’s Vineyard 
Ammunition taken Tie 268: 
Baptist origins I, 347. 
Grant to Thomas Mayhew I, 345. 
Indian Baptist Church II, 269. 
Taxation for church not attending 

II, 268. 

Mason, John 

Attempt to settle in New England 


I, 
Land grant of New Hampshire II, 
3 


3 
Mason, Nathan II, 473. 
Massachusetts 
Attempts to support only ortho- 
doxy I, 533. 
Banishes one for heresy I, 95. 
Banishes three for aduitery 95: 
Calls Church of England “Dear 
Mother” I, 42. 
Charter stood vacated I, 531. 
First Baptist Church at Swansea 
II, 433 
Forbids any from Providence I, 76. 
Founders I, 42. 
Inspiration ‘of colony I, 32. 


Room of Passion I, 152. 
Lothrop Capt. I, 332f. 
Lothrop, Dr. II, 378f. 
Luker, Mark I, "353. 
Luther, Samuel, I, 420, 449f; II, 433. 


Limits of Colony I, 46. 
Orders equalize salaries for minis- 
ters I, 506. 

Religious discrimination I, 446. 

Seizes estates at Warwick I, 220. 

Zeal for first principles I, 247.. 
Mather, Cotton 

Constitution of a Church I, 459. 

Liberty forever established I, 515f. 

Place of Regeneration II, 57. 

Power to absolve oaths I, 49. 

Sermon at Callender ordination I, 


420 

Sounds I, 508. 

Mather, Increase 

Accuses Baptists of sin I, 394f. 

“Antipaedobaptism a Blasted Er- 
ror” II, 418. 

Apology T, 268. 

Appeal for rights of New England 

3 


Death eo0Ze 

Deposition from presidency of 
Harvard I, 460. 

“Divine Right of Infant Baptism” 

Falsely accused in letter I, 418f. 

Fitness of Congregational Church 
Government I, 459, 

Incomplete Salvation Teall7e 

Justifies law against Baptists I, 417. 

Preacher at Synod I, 386. 


Religious toleration _ promotes 
Satan II, 382 
Rights of Particular Congrega- 


tions I, 482f 
- Serves at Callender ordination I, 


420f. 
“The Glory Departing from New 
England” I, 464. 
Vindication of the Gospel Order 
Lies8s: 

Maxcy, Jonathan, Pastor and Col- 
lege President in Providence II, 
492f. 

Maxwell, Samuel, intolerable II, 275, 
34. 

Mayhew, Experience, ministry at 
Martha’s Vineyard I, 345. 
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Mayhew, Jonathan, Universalist II, Rhode Island arms against Indians 
129f, 235f, ae : P , 

Medicine 378s Rhode Island prepares for War I, 

Methodism II, S038, ‘473f. 104. 

Middleborough Williams, Roger, no government 
Council closes a church I], 6lf. without sword I, 265, 368. 
Founding I, 452. Ministry 
Free communion II, 427. “A  Begetting and a Feeding 
Three Baptist Churches 1G Ze Ministry” I, 208. 

427f. Association for licensing ministers 

Miles, John . s 
Ejection from England I, 281. _ Balance of Powers I, 159. 

Father of Baptist Churches in Baptist view of supporting II, 232, 
Wales II, 433. 558. 

House headquarters for army I, Bishop of Connecticut discredited 
332. ‘ . ine SrA be 

Moderates punishment by Bible Boston censures separation of II, 
reading I, 406. : S1f. 

Pastor First Baptist Church in Calling I, 208, 214, 396, 448, 450. 
Massachusetts II, 433. Deserting If 246. 

Unsupported I, 402. Drink too much II, 173. 

Militarism : Educational views of a 395, 407, 
Among Baptists _ 439, 455, 487£; II, 36. 

Favor Revolutionary War I, Fares ill on voluntary offerings I, 
SOO OLE, 532. 

Hutchinson, Mrs., holds arms I, Fortnight forum I, 398f. 
68f. Influence I, 321; Il, 515: 

Miles, John, house headquarters Itinerant Il, 40, 56, 319, 468, 483, 
for army I, 332. 529. 

Smith, Richard, property—a gar- Must provide for each town I, 447. 
rison I, 333f. New England ministry unexcelled 

Wheeler, Philip, a colonel I, 518. II, 247f. 

Wheelwright, John, forfeits mu- Non-communicants vote on I, 460. 
nitions I, 68f. Offerings for sacrifices I, 81. 
Calvinism produces wars II, 386. Powers I, 9, 12f, 203, 396f, 435, 

Colonies unite for war by Divine 451, 469f, 480; II, 312. 
right 11,192. ; Qualifications iT, 215; Ul, 725,407. 
Congregational minister pro Brit- Reading sermons denied II, 232f. 
ish II, 470. _ Springfield opposes Callender I, 
Dutch arms provoke Indian at- 514. 
tack I, 121. : ‘ Succession II, 3609f. 
Episcopalians and Congregationalists Support I, 21f, 50, 70, 80, 248f, 446f, 
in Revolutionary War II, viii. 464, 482, 519, 532; II, 313f, 488, 
Quaker government issues mili- 513 
tary orders I, 370. eee preachers I, 15. 


Quakers feel force necessary to 

Z SOE, 1, on feat San ose ae 301. moe eee 
: ie ar, of Divine displeasure Money I, x; Tl, 159-211, SSO: 

Presbyterians pro war II, viii. Moody Lady, Baptist I, 96, 120. 

Revolutionary War built upon Morton, Ambrose, slanders church I, 
equal rights II, 266. D3: 


N 


Narragansetts I, 160f, 226, 275. Newbury Baptist Church I, 405. 
Negro Slavery II, 187. New England I, 23, 437f, 538. 
‘Nelson, Hope, communion after 100 New Hampshire 

years of age II, 271. Boundaries II, 533. 
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Clarke settles I, 71. 
Crime to expose oppressor II, 534. 
First Baptist Church II, 167. 
Newlights II, 40f, 4 
abet London, mixture of sects II, 
Newman, Samuel, excommunicates 
Holmes I, 176. 
Newport 
Baptist Churches I, 125; II, 497ff. 
Baptist Pastors II, 15f. 
Capital punishment I, 226. 
al at Church divides II, 


Oates, Samuel, trial for baptizing I, 
323 


Oaths 
For public office I, 46. 
Not for unregenerate I, 53. 
Of a Freeman I, 47f 
Of Residents I, 48. 
Power to absolve I, 49. 
Quakers refuse I, 246. 
Ordinances I, 382; II, iv 
Ordination 
By immersed only II, 33. 
Debated II, 122, 124f. 
Definition I, 13f, 90ff; II, 312. 
First interdenominational partici- 
pations II, 32, 104f, 418f, 510. 
Imposition of hands II, 383. 
Matthew’s ordination deferred I, 
214. 


Pacifism among Baptists 
Boston disarms a number 
soldiers I, 69. 
Cross in military colors an offense 


esoss 

Disqualify I, 335. 

German Baptists oppose all mili- 
tary service ITI, vi. 

Newport forbids arms I, 241. 

Pacifists I, 126, 335. 

Prohibition on buying arms I, 240. 

Quakers against use of arms I, 526. 

Religious use of secular force anti- 
God II, 74, 568f. 

Slight mention in regard to Revo- 
lutionary War I, 342. 

True religion anti and pro war II, 
264. 


as 
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Deport factionists I, 98, 242. 
Revival at II, 21. 
Settlement I, 94. 

New Salem II, 469. 

aby Samuel, ordained Indian I, 
348. 

Nonconformist Church in Salem I, 
5/4, 


Norcott, Davenport burns II, 51. 
Norton, Humphrey I, 256, 525. 
Norton, John I, 159, 247, 256. 
ii Increase I, 36, 185, 189, 191, 


Power in local church I, 476; II, 
78, 360. 
Power in ministers II, 245. 
Qualifications I, 403; II, 373. 
Threaten Baptists against popular 
When does it make one a civil of- 
ficer II, 80f. 
Williams halts I, 90. 
Orthodoxy, test II, 144. 
Osburne, Thomas 
Excommunication I, 289. 
Membership in Boston I, 288f. 
Non-attendance I, 299. 
Trial by church I, 288f, 297f. 


Osgood, Captain, wife a witch I, 
445. 


Owen, on toleration I, 142. 


P 


Williams bitterly opposes use of 
sword I, 170f, 413. 
Paedobaptism I, viii, 128, 500. 
Paine, Elisha 
Accounts of II, 64, 450. 
re: court of usurpation II, 
68f. 
Attempt to thwart Baptist II, 518. 
Imprisonment II, 
Liberty Address II, 100. 
Separatist II, 64. 
Success on Cape Codell 6/4 
Windham services II, 77. 
Paine, John II, 64, 80. 
Paine, Solomon 
Church view II, 64. 
Death II, 114. 
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Imprisonment II, 80. 
Religious liberty II, 80. 
Separatist II, 46. 
Painter, Mr. I, 127, 150. 
Pat John, Right of discovery I, 
417, 


Papist—discrimination against I, 445. 
Parish laws II, 47, 257, 383, 515. 
Parris, Miss, bewitched I, 442f. 
Patents, source of I, 50. 
Pawtuxet—Gorton settles I, 98. 
Peckon, Timothy, imprisonment for 
rebaptism IJ, 517. 
Persecution 
Corporal tortures II, iv. 
List II, 9f. 
Opposition II, 305. 
Preachers suffer II, 320. 
Protestants have no right to per- 
secute I, 391. 
Peters, Hugh, Pastor at Salem I, 
Pierce, James, first public dissenter 
I, 491, 493. 
Pitman, John, joins church without 
laying on of hands II, 494. 
Plymouth 
Boundaries I, 278. 
Displeasure of God I, 449. 
Founders I, 27ff. 
History I, ix. 
Immersion as mode of infant bap- 
tism J, 120, 
Law against churches I, 432f. 
League I, 433. 
Members received on written re- 
lations I, 465. 
Miles disturbance I, 285. 
Ministers lack support I, 453. 
Officers I, 30, 424 ff. 
Sabbath violations I, 177. 
Popery contrasted I, 6. 

Porter, Robert, imprisonment I, 106. 
Potter, James, itinerant minister II, 
483f, 486. 
Powell, Mr., 
214f. 
Power, 
107. 


court forbids call I, 


Nicholas, imprisonment I, 
Prayer 

Constraint I, 378; II, 88. 

Legal bondage II, 88. 

Not to be vocal I, 382. 

Practice of for dead II, 512. 

Qualification for II, 505. 

Saves stolen babe II, 246. 


/ 


Predestination—definition I, 206. 
Presbyterianism 
Arianism among I, 491. 
ee Congregational rights I, 
147. 
Attempt union of south II, 404f. 
Influence Exempting Act II, 182. 
Oppose liberty I, viii, 283, 504. 
Organize General Assembly II, 
406. 
Overrule at polls I, 502. 
Persecute II, 58f, 448, 476f. 
Principles corrupt I, 311. 
Warning against II, 12. 
Prince, Thomas, I, 456f, 461. 
Profits—ungodly I, 446. 
Proselytism in New England II, 312. 
Providence 
Baptist 
Church I, 87, 88. 
Membership I, 88, 93. 
Radicalism I, 90. 
Reputation J, 88. 
Settlement I, 57. 
Benevolent Society II, 172. 
Civil compact I, 74. 
College II, 494. 
Democracy of I, 122. 
Disorders I, 235. 
Ejects Pierce I, 493. 
Establishment I, 57, 72, 77, 122. 
Foundation of new colony I, 223. 
General Assembly I, 168. 
Letter from Massachusetts minis- 
terse a7. 
Limitation of Indian land purchas- 
esi 221. 
Limits dispute I, 371. 
Monetary interest charges I, 74. 
Naming I, 75. 
Notables I, 415. 
Penalizes resignations I, 171. 
Purchase conditions I, 75. 
Records thrown into pond I, 337. 
Refuge I, 75. 
ee no basis of punishment I, 


Religious liberty assured I, 75. 
Wotime lez: 

Punishment 
Cotton on I, 108. 
Defense of Devil I, 382. 
Depends on conscience I, 141. 
Cine ek justifies force I, 
Reformers deserve I, 108. 
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Quakers 
Accuse Williams I, 359. 
Cause of Divine Displeasure I, 384. 
Complaints against I, 2 
Converts I, 97, 245, 380, 479, 
Dangers J, 250. 
Dodge taxes for ministry I, 509. 
Dress and worship I, 373. 
pacers from taxes 15 SYAUS AUK 


External baptism wrong I, 119. 
False worshippers I, 246, 385. 
Follow the light I, 259. 
Forbidden in Connecticut I, 465. 
Friendly I, 373. 
Hold to arbitrary government I, 
368f. 
Jeer religion of others I, 251. 
Military spirit I, 370. 
Office holders I, 363, 365. 
Origin of name I, 245. 
Persecution 
Account I, 262f. 
Accuse Quakers of I, 117. 


Ranters—I, 247, 263. 
Records of church brought from 
England I, 284. 
Reformed Church, differs 
Church of England I, 7f. 
Regeneration I, 421; II, 383. 
Rehoboth 
Conditional communion II, 438. 
oo in religious matters II, 
6 


from 


First. Baptist Church in Massa- 
chusetts I, 282 

Separation over church control I, 
453. 


Religion 
Decadence I, 458ff, 461; II, 37. 
Enhancement by smallpox tn 496. 
Establishment needed I, 3725; 0G 
2263 
Experimental I, 511; II, 38, 128. 
SenEORsGy, hinders J: 461. 
Real , 466, 495; II, 38, 134f, 
264, 
ogee in government Lie 3i2: 
Voluntary obedience II, 223. 
Relly, James, on final salvation MG ie 
296. 


Remele, on atonement II, 543. 
Reyner, Mr., robs church records I, 
453. 


Q 


R 


Banishment law I, 249, 253. 
Bloodshed I, 212. 
Capital punishments I, 54. 
Ears cut off I, 252. 
Growth from II, 403f. 
Imprisonment I, 108, 246. 
Law against entertaining Quak- 

ers I, 263. 

Plymouth whips several I, 254. 
Providence enforces duty I, 249. 
Rations for prisoners I, 524, 
Reasons for I, 465, 503. 
Refuge for persecuted II, 448. 
Trials to be in England I, a 
Verse on I, 262. 

Protection I, 254. 

Scriptures I, 260, 366. 

Teachings under fire Doce, 
viii. 

Theology I, 245, 368. 

Visions I, 258f. 

Williams’ address to I, 118. 

Women go naked JI, 261. 


Rhode Island 

Appeals to King for help I, 501f. 

Applies for charter I, 97 

Articles of sueO perction T, 427. 

Baptist Association II, 

Bribery in elections II, “Not 

Combines with Warwick MEA 

Constrains liberty I, 126f. 

Covenant mutual I, 167. 

Factions I, 213. 

First Church J, 97, 125. 

Genera redemption prevalent IT, 

286. 

Government by towns I, 166. 

Inhabitants irreligious I, 330. 

Law making I, 166. 

Ministry of voluntary support I, 

482; II, 513 

Officers I, 427f. 

Original purchasers I, 98. 

People composite I, 167. 

Seal an anchor J, 281. 

Seeks league of friendship I, 169. 
Richmond Convention II, 411. 
Robbins, Philemon 

Censure for preaching to Baptists 

II, 43. 

aoe by Consociation II, 

2f. 
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Ordination Sermon I, ix. 
aboent 1b; (ys WA bye 
Robinson, George i 430, 525. 
Robinson, John 
Cause of his delay I, 29. 
Charge to his people BZ oot: 
Civil and ecclesiastical government 


Death a 29. 

Describes hardihood of his people 
I, 24. 

Discussion of Arminianism I, 22. 

Evil influence of church officers 
452: 

ee justification of separation I, 
2 


Letter to Council for Virginia I, 
23 


Letter to the Pilgrims I, 25. 

Lord’s Supper I, 11. 

Ministerial Education I, 450. 

Maintenance of ministry I, 21. 

On Baptism I, 11. 

On Ordination I, 13. 

On the Keys I, 11. 

Parable of Tares I, 18. 

Pastor in England and Holland I, 
2: 


Sabbath 
eas split on controversy II, 
06. 
Demand observance I, 244, 286. 
Sabbatarians I, 487. 
Sagadahoc settlement MS 74 se ING, 
482. 


Saint Bartholomew’s Day I, 284. 
Salem 
Penishiment of Williams saddens I, 
2 


Calls Williams I, 41. 
Forbids strangers I, 65. 
Founding I, 32. 


by epetels of commionwealth I, 
bE 


Many stay away from church I, 62. 

Non-Conformist Church I, 32. 

Repents joining Williams I, 54. 

Williams hinders land grant I, 52. 
Salvation 

By Faith and Obedience II, 325. 

Conditional I, 

Final II, 296. 

Free basis of justice I, 114. 

Once and for all I, 207. 

Pre-natal II, 255f. 


Reformation in England I, 17. 
Robinson, William I, 258, 262f. 
Rochester 

Baptist Work II, 272, 449f. 

First Parish II, 37 

King settles minister. T5376: 
Rogers, John 

Baptises group I, 381. 

Beliefs strange I, 381; BA Ie 

Faith against smallpox isos 

Family I, 377. 

New sect I, 376f; II, 404, 517. 

Persecutions if 378. 

Sunday labor brings imprisonment 


Writings I, 382, 466; II, 11. 
Rogerenes I, 380f; II, are 
Root, Peter II, 420f. 
Rowlandson, Mrs. Mary, sufferings 

T, 334. 
Russell, John 

Death I, 392. 

Defends Baptist I, 397. 

Elder I, 317; II, 419. 

False report of death I, 320. 

Hubbard’s abuse I, 397. 

Narrative I, 391. 

Pastor at Boston I, 383. 


Through ministry I, 208. 
Universal II, 251, 296, 440. 
Sanctification I, 34. 
Sandeman, Robert 
Comes to America II, 130, 528. 
Decline of sect II, 404. 
“Theron and Aspasio” Il, 127, 
Views II, 131, 296. 
Sanford, Mr., President of Rhode 
Island, ceo. 
Saybrook Platform I, 474; II, 84f, 
318f, 528. 
Scott, Richard I, 89, 354; II, 285. 
Screven, William 
Boston invites him to pastorate I, 
467; II, 419 
Fine for preaching I, 404. 
Imprisonments II, 480. 
Letter I, 404; II, 480. 
License by Baptist I, 401. 
Scriptures 
Reformed Church view I, 9. 
Rule for world I, 511. 
To be read every Sunday I, 461. 
Separatists 
Broken up I, 40. 
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Capital article II, 91. 

Church at Lyme II, 519. 

Commune at Canterbury II, 68. 

Errors and difficulties II, 87ff. 

First Principle II, 89, 

From English Church I, 1, 7. 

Join in Baptist ordinations II, 104f. 

Ministers II, 78. 

Schism I, 2. 

Shakerism 

Appeals to Clergy II, 297. 

At Charlestown II, 462f. 

Baptists at Harvard lean toward 
II, 464. 

Decline II, 404. 

Founding near Boston II, 297. 

Seven abominations II, 297f. 

Ship for New Jerusalem Trip II, 
463 


Shay’s rebellion II, 330. 
Shawomet I, 100. 
Shepard, Nathaniel I, 436; II, 447. 
Simons, James, Indian Pastor I, 348. 
Sin—Adam brings condemnation II, 
105. 
Causal connection I, 207. 
Christ cause of I, 379. 
Convert cannot sin self out of 
God’s blessing II, 105. 
Effect of free will i 206. 
Guilt of infants II, 237. 
Nature I, 
Original sin. T8257. 
Transgression of Commandments 
I, 379. 
Singing—introduction II, 18, 28, 105, 
516 


Slavery, negro II, 187, 568. 
Smith, Chileab, imprisonment II, 
149f, 159f. 
Smith, Eliphaleth, Baptist pastor II, 
168, 486, 535. 
Smith, Hezekiah II, 137, 169, 455. 
Smith, John 
Banishment I, 55. 
Baptizes self . 43. 
Fine for disorder KS 
Flees to Holland I, 43f. 
President of Providence I, 171. 
Smith, Richard, notable service I, 
SERIE 
Snow, Joseph II, 373f. 


Tabor, Philip, pan ieoned opposing 
ministry II, 500, 502. 


Spilsbury, John I, 87, 91. 
Sprague, David—II, 104f, 289, 507f. 
Springfield 
Ask aid I, 512f. 
Baptist Church JI, 
468. 
Controversy with Congregation- 
alists I, 514. 
Seek Baptist Pastor I, 512. 
Spur, John, fine for greeting Holmes 
194, 


ix, 516; II, 33, 


? 


Standish, Captain Miles I, 31. 
Stamford Baptist Church II, 170, 528, 
Stevenson, Marmaduke, Quaker I, 
258, 262. 
Stiles, Ezra II, 312, 347, 403. 
Stockbridge II, 238f, 477. 
Stoddard, Solomon 
“Appeals to the Learned” I, 386. 
Book stimulates Episcopacy I, 463. 
Institutes Churches I, 462f. 
On Lord’s Supper I, 462, 468, 536; 
TT 3750239: 
Stone, Samuel, murder I, 266, 271. 
Sturbridge Baptist Church II, 94, 


Suffield Baptist Church II, 526. 
Sutton 
Baptisms ITI, 29. 
Baptist Churches II, 31, 277, 460. 
Factions II, 30. 
Swansea II, 433, 436. 
Swanzey 
Against Church union IT, 33. 
ee Church I, 450, 499; II, 275, 
3 
Factions II, 275. 
History II, 275, 433. 
Records vanish II, 24. 
Settlement I, 285. 
Sweetser, Benjamin, Letter to Hub- 
bard I, 320. 
Sweetser, Seth, early Baptist I, 287. 


Synod 
Gall for I, 505£. 
Declares right of force I, 508. 
National pone Authority I, 462. 
Newton I, 66. 
Of 1646—I, sie GAR, atsehis 
ete Baptist ‘Church closed If 
Reforming Synod I, 385. 


Talcott, Governor Joseph, increased 
liberty in Connecticut I, 519. 
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Taunton II, 276, 355f, 446. 
Taxes 
Baptism for omission of rates II, 
178, 230. 
Baptists exempt from II, 30f. 
suffer for I, 516; II, 94, 162, 
228f, 451, 463, 512, 534, 550f. 
supported by Il, 537f. 
test cases II, 329, 379. 
Dartmouth appeals to King over 
I, 504. 
Disorders due to taxes from re- 
ligion II, 1. 
Dissenters must pay II, 181. 
Episcopalians hope for. exemption 
Sire as from in Massachusetts 
I 
Greensmith taxed TE 65; 

ES taxes all for parsonage 
Massachusetts 
I, 481, 518 
ee fine levied upon church 

Montague taxed II, 163. 

No taxation without representation 
demanded I, 448. 

een of recognizes guilt I, 

Payments forced II, 385. 


strict concerning 


U 
Underhill, Captain deposed from of- 
fice I, 
Uniformity in religion not aim of 
punishment I, 202. 
Unitarianism I, "97, 461. 
Universalism 
We 
Vane, Henry 


Assists Baptists I, 98. 
Beheaded I, 283. 
Champions religious 


liberty I, 
2838. 


Ww 


Wallin, Edward II, ple: 26f. 
Walton, John, II, 
War 


eee by religion I, 104, 127, 
342; II, 192, 264, 386. 

Philip’s War 
Cause I, 329, 343, 371. 
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Quakers exempt II, 30. 
Tennent, Gilbert 
Character II, 40. 
ee hae of unconverted ministry 
Tas, 
Revival in Middleborough II, 61. 
Visits New England II, 39. 
Thanksgiving 
Appointed by Governor 
worth II, 133. 
Celebrating power of government 
For answered prayer I, 420. 
Forbidden by Governor I, 418. 
For liberty under friendly author- 
tye 327. 
For mercy shown to wife I, 290. 
Proposed for soldiers’ return I, 70. 
Tillinghast, Pardon II, 16, 22, 286, 
491. 
Tombes, John I, 146, 147. 
Tory, Joseph bound I, 177, 332. 
Tracy, John practiced religion I, 
Sats 


Went- 


Trumbull, Governor assists Baptist 
II, 289. 


Turner, William I, 335, 337, 339, 
Tyso, John letter to Gov. Belling- 
ham, 117,°523: 


Baptist turns II, 465. 
Basis of II, 441. 

In Maine II, 481. 

Salvation for all men II, 248. 
Waehectes rebuked for his II, 


Elected Governor I, 61. 

Reprimands Providence I, 232f. 
Verin, Joshua I, 77, 127; II, 490. 
veo Baptist Churches in II, 


Close I, 343. 
Fatalities I, 343, 375. 
Sign of Lord’s return I, 330. 
Summary I, 343. 
Revolutionary War 
epee hope of equal rights 
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Demand for pension II, 259. 
English sympathy II, 198. 
Episcopalians and Congrega- 
tionalists started it II, vii. 
Ward, Thomas, I, 415. 
Warner, John L 106. 
Warren Association 
Development II, 280, 408. 
Promotion of Religious Liberty II, 
154, 229, 265, 538f, 549 
Record of First Baptist Church in 
Newport I, 125. 
Warren, Richard, I, 31. 
Warwick 
mpocals to Parliament for relief I, 


Lands confiscated I, 371f. 
Liquor stores I, 244. 
Prohibition against arms I, 240. 
Resigned to Massachusetts I, 216ff. 
Sues Boston I, 239. 
Sufferings I 244f. 
Washington, George 
Addressed by Baptists ITI, 340. 
Services II, 196, 210f, 215. 
Waterman, Richard I, 129. 
Watertown I, 33. 
Wells, Jonathan, I, 338. 
Wesley, repo ordiiation and oath, 
M3238: 
Weston, Francis I, 106. 
Wheelock, Bleay, President of 
Dartmouth II, 41, 541f. 
Wheelwright, John 
Accuses rulers I, 66. 
Apologizes for speeches I, 128. 
Banishment I, 67, 69, 127, 131. 
Brother-in-law to Mrs. Hutchin- 
son I, 
Dismissed from synod I, 60. 
Doctrines I, 65, 117, 131. 
Whipping I, 197, 200. 
White, Esther II, 97. 
Whitefield, George 
Criticism II, 42, 75, 257. 
Influence on education II, 42, 75. 
Labors in America II, 38. 
Whiting, Samuel, I, 495f. 
Wickes, John I, 106, 375. 
Wightman, Edward, Last burned by 
Church of England I, 322. 
Wilkinson, Jemima II, 298f. 
Willard, Samuel I, 289. 
‘Williams, Elisha, Rights of Con- 
science I, 536; II, 60. 


Williams, Roger 


Rope reat by John Haines II, 


Causes 
Anabaptist I, 44. 
Five articles of sentence I, 44. 
Rejects oath of fidelity I, 46f. 
Rejects religious use of sword 
Date 
Cited as 1635 1, 44, 55. 
Questioned I, 44, 54. 
Terms of I, 131. 
Charges against 
Called Seeker I, 410. 
Callender dismisses him as a 
Baptist I, 357. 
Four errors I, 53, 357ff, 
Correspondence 
Affectionate letter to Providence 
i, eile 
Against patents I, 45. 
a aay on Baptist affairs 
To Hubbard I, 411. 
Cotton Controversy iby seVARES ByGy 
Criticism of “George Fox Dug 
Cites 
Against Quakers I, 118. 
Bribed I, 354. 
Effect of work I, 370. 
Scandalous I, 408. 
Hostage for King Philip I, 331. 
Indian relationships 
Effects truce among I, 60. 
Interpreter for I, 162. 
Learns language and traditions 
One, 
Prevents attacks by I, 113, 272; 
II, 490 


Secures lands from II, 489. 
Liberty advocated 

Boston asked to record preced- 
ent of liberty I, 241. 

Letter to magistrate on con- 
science I, 209f. 

Pleas for I, 237f, 243f, 399. 

ee court of arbitration I, 


Rejects civil sword as appointed 
by Christ I, 139. 
erties first liberty legislation I, 
f 


The Bloody Tenet of Persecu- 
tion for conscience sake I, 133. 


Liberty to tiavel through colonies 
denied I, 121, 220f 
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Life 
Arrives in America I, 39f. 
Birth and education II, 489. 
Character I, 39f, 408ff. 
Family I, 415. 
Liberality I, 350f. 
Persecuted by Massachusetts I, 
ey CADiic 
Plymouth relationships 
Hesitates to dismiss I, 357. 
Preaches in I, 43. 
Returns to I, 71. 
Political recognition 
Assistant President of Provi- 
dence I, 166. 
Fee for service I, 166. 
President of the colony Pro Tem 
I, 1706. 
Providence relationships 
Conveys land to friends I, 73. 
Charter sought I, 98, 122, 129. 
Complaints of obstruction of law 
ine, G7. 
Letter of cheer from I, 223. 
Refutes that all are Anabaptists 
in I, 87 
Quaker relationships 
Attends assembly of I, 365. 
Book against I, 118. 
Censured as persecutor I, 36lf. 
Dispute with I, 353, 366ff. 
Respect for I, 376. 
Religious experiences 
Baptism I, 86; II, 285. 
Baptizes I, 86f. 
Conversion I, 409. 
Hope to be apostle I, 89. 
Laments harsh treatment I, 233f. 
Ordained I, 40. 
Reason for break with church I, 
54, 88, 119. 
Reordained I, 44. 
Reputed most consistent in re- 
ligion I, 360. 
Rasening to humanism, false I, 


Religious views 
Adopts thirty-nine articles I, 40. 
Description of his views I, 76, 
Sesh 
Fourteen propositions for Fox I, 
366f. 


Grand crime of I, 361. 

Interfellowship refused I, 54. 

Ministerial authority for external 
succession II, 2. 


Ministers’ meetings lead to pres- 
bytery I, 398. 

Model church and civil power I, 
ERE 

Opposes church submitting to 
court order I, 51. 

Questioned whether a Baptist I, 
35/7 all, AZo: 

Rejects use of sword for church 
attendance I, 137. 

Six things in hearts of all I, 413f. 

Sovereign grace II, 2. 

Summary of practices I, 111. 

Views on baptism inspired by 
woman I, 87. 

Run over by cart I, 380. 
Salem relationships 

Called to I, 41. 

Call rejected by civil powers I, 
41 


Secunk a refuge for I, 58. 
Woman-hood championed 
Arguing with women opposed to 
God’s plan I, 365. 
Plea for protection of I, 336f. 
Wvlonaehe, Governor Francis, I, 
30 


Wilson, John I, 33, 189, 308. 
Winchester, Elhanan, II, 439, 441ff. 
Winslow, Governor Edward 

Among first settlers at Plymouth I, 

Imprisoned I, 51. 

ai to Religious toleration I, 


Unfriendly to Dr. Owen I, 432. 
Winslow, John, imprisoned I, 423. 
Winthrop, Governor John 

Accused as offender I, 115. 

Banishment of Quakers I, 253. 

Character I, 114f. 

Indian gift refused I, 162f. 

On founding of church at Provi- 

dence II, 285. 

Party sails for America I, 32f. 

Reports of persecutions I, 436. 

Williams opposed I, 44. 

Writes to Mr. Clarke I, 86. 

Wise, John I, 416, 417, 464f. 
Wisehart, George I, 136. 

Witchcraft I, 442ff. 
Witter, William, 

blage act I, 178. 
Woodstock Association II, 547. 
Worship 

Attempt to establish Episcopal 

worship I, 32. 


disobeys assem- 
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Capital crime to seduce worship- Free speech in religious services I, 
pers I, 462. 184. 
Christ forbids interference I, 187. Free worship illegal I, 475; II, 418. 
Compulsory worship repel eS leader I, 201. 
Defined by Cotton I, 199. UROL 
Makes men sin I, 198, 200, 202. eis called idol-Sabbath J 
Opposition to I, 238. Unchangeable I, 324f. 
Delays delivery of war letter I, “Will worship” I, 200, 202. 
Soot. Plymouth worship I, 30. 
We 
Yale, Eli I, 521. Formerly called Collegiate School 
Yale University I etc. I, 470. 
‘Admits only Calvinists Il, 5266. ie Sealab Neat ap Sg 
Charter I, 521. — Perpetuates name of donor I, 521. 
Directed by ministers I, 522. Revision in government  encour- 
Fearful of infant baptism II, 527. ages Baptists II, 527. 


_eS SSS 


“We furthermore excommunicate all those Christians who shall 
hereafter have anything to do with the Saracens either directly or in- 
directly, or shall attempt to give them aid in any way so long as the 
war between them and us shall last . . . we forbid you [Venetians] 
to aid the Saracens by selling them, giving them, or exchanging with 
them, iron, flax, pitch, sharp instruments, rope, weapons, galleys, ships, 
and timbers, whether hewn or in the rough.” 

—Pope Innocent III, 1198. Thatcher and McNeal, 
A Source Book for Medieval History, p. 536. 


“Those who must may wear shoes, and all the brothers shall wear 
common clothes, and they shall have God’s blessing if they patch 
them with coarse cloth and pieces of other kinds of cloth. But I 
warn and exhort them not to despise nor judge other men who wear 
fine and gay clothing, and have delicious foods and drinks. But 
rather let each one judge and despise himself.” 

—Rule of St. Francis, 1223. Thatcher and McNeal, 
A Source Book for Medieval History, p. 500. 


AT CHAPEL 
I. The Workman’s Creed’? 


Davip Jongs EvAns 
“My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” 


WORKMAN’S CREED, like his kit, needs to be portable,—something 

he can carry to his day’s work. These words are simple, brief 
and need no ingenuity of exegesis to explain. It is profound rather 
than elaborate. It tells us in what faith Jesus did the daily task. It 
made him calm in facing the great stupidities, patient in view of 
disheartening inertias, and courageous in the presence of opposition. 


It is the sort of creed that suggests fellowship overcoming the 
sense of futility. If one confronts the world and its work with no 
conviction of comradeship with the silent unseen, he is bound to feel 
in his moments of weariness a deadening sense of defeat and to ac- 
quire a futilitarian philosophy. Freshness vanishes from the face 
of the earth, and grim lines of age and disillusionment take its place. 
Hope flies away from work and léaves only toil with its burden. The 
universe wears the mask of a cynic and sneers at every human effort. 
Thomas Hardy’s words, “The dreaming, dark, dumb thing that turns 
the handle of this idle show,” express what every man must feel 
who does not believe that in and beyond the things of sense the 
Father’s mind is planning, the Father’s power is bringing to pass. 


“Great God! I’d rather be a pagan 

Suckled in a creed outworn 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea— 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.” 


Wordsworth suggests that any faith is better than no faith, and 
it is only when you utter those loneliest of words—‘‘We have nobody 
but ourselves” that the strength of this workman’s creed dawns upon 
you. 

This creed has flexibility rather than finality. “My Father worketh 
hitherto” suggests a changing, growing world. It would be fatal to 
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fix the limits of your creed so as to compass only a static world. 
Spectators can do as they please, and lookers-on have no special need 
for a creed except to minister to their comfort and security. Even 
those who work, but fail to feel the continuity of the task, are apt to 
impose a rigid creed for a stage and for a time, but the workman who 
is but a link in generations of workmen will not assume that he can 
define and delimit that which began ages before he appeared and will 
continue aeons after his “stint” is done. So this ideal credo has none 
of the finality and possesses all the elasticity that becomes a growing 
world. That which is, is not that which hath been, and that which 
hath been is not that which shall be, except in a very limited sense. 
“My Father worketh up until now, and I work,” so the changes 
come, and humanity moves on, led by those pioneers who abandon 
the old camp-sites for the new beyond the farthest range of hills. They 
blaze new trails, fix new goals—because they believe in God whose 
work is never done. 


And too, this creed is creative rather than conservative. There is 
no fatal sense of the finished in these words. The hope of every in- 
ventor and investigator is in new possibilities. Mr. Rosanoff in one 
of our magazines recently told us a story about Mr. Edison’s persist- 
ence in searching for a new kind of wax needed for his records. 
Every old type was analyzed, every possible new combination was at- 
tempted, weeks and months of experimentation continued, until at 
last there came a clue from a new and unexpected source, and some- 
thing different in wax was created. Mr. Edison’s faith in new possi- 
bilities was unlimited and that attitude makes all the difference. Our 
trouble is that we assume too readily that the minister’s function is 
to protect and conserve rather than to experiment and create. We 
think of some ecclesiastical Parthenon as establishing a fixed norm 
of beauty and utility forgetting the Empire State building. Sculpture 
we think of in terms of the finished art of Praxiteles and fail to note 
an Epstein who creates new forms before our blinded eyes. Poetry 
for us means the holy hexameters of Homer, and we look upon 
Whitman and Sandburg as interlopers, whereas they are creators with 
a vigorous vitality that scorns the mere prettiness of prissy parlor 
odes. Some one defines religion as the conservator of tried social 
values, but that is only a half definition. If Christianity were only a 
conservator, then Jesus and Paul and Luther and Wesley were not 
Christians. They were creative and were discoverers of new values, 
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and if ministers are to be loyal to the spiritual greatness of their herit- 
age, it will not be through a timid guardianship of the “given,” but 
through a bold exploration of that “fulness of God” which we have 
comprehended only in part. 

Again, this creed has the lure of danger. It arose, says John, in 
an hour of peril. It was in defense of something new, something that 
shocked the Sabbath-keepers of that day! Jesus had healed a man, 
and on the Holy day! He not only defended himself, but implicated 
God in the healing act. It was not an apology but a courageous dec- 
laration that flew in the face of tradition. It meant for him the enmity 
of the powerful and the open choice of the way of the cross. 

During the past summer, a part of my time was given to the study 
of the prophets. A German word in my commentary kept glimmering 
with new facets of light. But not until I came to the prophet Jeremiah 
did I see the full and steady glow of the term. It was “Leiden- 
schaft”—which we translate by the word “suffering” or “passion.” 
This prophet endured the social ostracism of his message, and in- 
evitably the “Suffering Servant” of Isaiah, and the solemn story of 
Christ’s passion came with their incandescent fulness to light up the 
weeping prophet’s dungeon. We have a well-conceived idea of what 
the Christian message for today must be, but that is not enough, its 
penitence, its faith, its love, its pain must become blood of our blood, 
spirit of our spirit. So the workman’s creed has the lure of danger—to 
the unafraid! 


“By the light of burning heretics Christ’s bleeding feet I track, 
Toiling up new Calvaries ever with the cross that turns not back.” 


II. Abel and Cain? 


Ear_Lre BENNETT Cross 


The story of Abel who was slain by Cain has been familiar to us 
from early childhood. On the surface of the story it appears as the 
tragic first murder. The sequel should delight those who are opposed 
to capital punishment. God seems to put the guilty brother on pro- 
bation. Sunday School teachers succeed in diverting their classes 
from asking embarrassing questions as to why God did not punish 
the murderer by themselves raising questions as to why God rejected 
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Cain’s offering. Neither of these interpretations touches the central 
theme of the passage. 


This story like most others of kindred origin contains more of the 
epic than many suppose. That is to say, they should be interpreted as 
of social or tribal significance. 


We confess to a serious disappointment as we read J. G. Frazer on 
Cain and Abel.? 


We have a right to expect insight and pertinence from an expert like 
this. We get no more than an extended list of instances where primi- 
tive folk have been afraid of the ghosts of the murdered. Frazer 
naively confesses at last that there is no ghost in the story under dis- 
cussion. One is reminded of the frequent human trait of reading 
things into the Bible. To read ghosts into the Cain and Abel story is 
as humorous a procedure for the savant as to discover the devil in the 
serpent of Eden for the messianic devotee. Frazer claims that he 
“relieved the Biblical narrative from a manifest absurdity, the earth 
as yet being inhabited only by the murderer himself and his parents.” 
If Frazer had sensed the real nature of these JE narratives, he would 
have detected that the primitive narrators are describing things within 
a limited horizon, as in chapter 2. It is not the creation of a world 
(as in Genesis I.) but the creation of a “garden in Eden.” Primitive 
folk talk and sense their own little sphere, taking for granted the 
presence of other peoples beyond their immediate kin. Thus in the 
sequel of the story of Abel and Cain, the latter “builded a city, and 
called the name of the city after the name of his son Enoch.” One 
might suppose this city to have been peopled by ghosts, after the 
analogy of Frazer’s venture into the folk lore of the Old Testament. 
This story is significant in a much larger scope than Frazer sees. It 
expresses the truth of progress, that new stages in human evolution 
are reared over the dead bodies of the old. Cain is the agriculturist ; 
Abel, the nomad shepherd. This the story postulates at the outset. In 
the evolution of Hebrew life Cain slew Abel; even though a few 
fragments of Abel persisted even down to Jeremiah’s day in the per- 
son of the Rechabites. With the immigration into Canaan, the old 
shepherd life succumbed to the settled agricultural life; this is the 
sociological color in the story. For this reason Cain is the older 
brother, since the agriculturalist was much older in the land than the 


2 Folklore in the Old Testament, Vol. I, 78 ff. 
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shepherd immigrants. In another story anent the same immigration, 
Leah is called the elder of two sisters to depict the fact that the Leah 
tribes were the first to enter the land, and thus antedated their kindred, 
the Rachel clans. It is perversion of the story to consider Cain as 
the nomad, even though God in his curse on the murderer declares, 
“a fugitive and a wanderer shalt thou be in the earth.” Cain repeats 
this very phrase in his plea for safety against the blood avenger—or 
shall we still say, “against the ghost of Abel!” But the removal of this 
fear by the placing of that mysterious and unique sign on Cain, leaves 
this agricultural brother to his normal settled life. In the sequel to 
the story, Cain ultimately “builded a city.” We recognize that the 
usual analysis of documents assigns the passage which tells of this 
latter fact to a later element in the Judean story, but the analysis in this 
detail lacks soundness. The chief evidence for conceiving another 
and later element in J at this point is the statement that Cain’s great, 
great, great, great grandson, Jubal, was the “father of such as dwell 
in tents and have cattle.” “Phoenician tradition is full of such ana- 
chronisms,” says Skinner. Perhaps so, but even more to the point is 
the probable fact that the evolution of civilization doubled on itself 
in Canaan as it has elsewhere in the world. Progress is not the direct 
and unswerving current that some people naively would have us think 
it to be. 

Enough of this dispute with other interpreters of the story. We 
have confidence in assuming that the narrator knew his own mind 
when he introduced the characters thus: 


“Abel was a keeper of sheep, but 
Cain was a tiller of the ground.” 
If this means that Cain was a nomad, then language is chaos. Failure 
to take this cue in the story has led most interpreters astray. 

Like other myths this story embodies racial facts. The farmer slew 
the shepherd. Or in more modern terms the agricultural era engulfed 
the earlier nomadic for them, when the Hebrews entered Canaan. Now 
the favor of God upon shepherds and upon fleshly sacrifice in the cultus 
had been manifest for ages. Yet behold the appalling fact that the 
new manner of life precluded the old forms. Without flocks how 
could one offer lambs? What has the agriculturist to offer but his 
grain? It is hard for the folk to explain how God could suffer this 
travesty on age-long custom. It must be due, however, to some good 
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purpose of his that he permits the new idea to survive. He seems to 
have given Cain some protection even though there could not possibly 
be favor for him. The new era cannot be in accord with the will of 
God ; he allows it to develop only in his mercy to see if it may not at 
last “do well” in default of which he will put an end to it. Such was 
orthodox feeling. 

In the interval between the men who composed this story and our 
own generation, how many Cains have stepped upon the stage! In 
our day we see the machine age putting an end to home labor and the 
apprentice system. The capitalist system has choked individual enter- 
prise to death. Is not the murderer damned of God? How can God 
look with pleasure upon “tainted money?” The sacred customs of 
the fathers have been blotted out of existence by new morals and man- 
ners born of easy wealth and shortened hours of labor and many other 
things due to the machine. 

Perhaps this new era is more truly the scientific era. At least it 
touches religion more painfully in this respect. We are compelled 
to assume new defenses for faith, even though we may refuse to 
adopt the new confessions of faith. For most men the new way is 
anathema. How can God permit such changes to come! 

Ancient historians built a new line of descent upon the fragment 
which narrates that through Seth the divine favor to men shone, since 
he was born to Adam and Eve in place of their murdered son. Yet 
this readjusted genealogy swings back through Seth to the same de- 
scendant of Cain, namely, Enoch, ancestor of Lamech, father of Noah? 
The fact is that progress in civilization goes on whether the historian 
likes it or not, by the supplanting of old customs and beliefs with new 
and strange forms. To the nomad, unable to adjust himself to the 
new life of agriculture, offerings of grain seem damnable. To the 
man who cannot adjust himself to the new scientific spirit, the analy- 
sis of the Hexateuch is damnable along with the theory of evolution. 
A new Cain comes to the fore era after era, and by his tragic effort 
brings cities to being where pastoral ranges heretofore expanded. 
Each Cain appears damned to the generation which he overthrows ; 
yet there is on his brow the mysterious mark which allows him life, 
and gives him the chance to work his novel deeds. In this story 
lies much more than a simple tale of fratricide with a strange inter- 
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vention of God to prevent the murderer from suffering the just pen- 
alty of his crime. We go beyond the expressed idea of the narrative 
which we are discussing, when we state our faith in the future of 
Cains. Nevertheless, this is a valid conclusion. At length in their 
line comes a better world, an Enoch who walks with God, or a Noah 
whose seed repeoples a world for God. Each new Cain is an outcast, 
branded as a disbeliever and a destroyer of cherished things. Yet 
each new era seems at length to justify its God in his protection of the 
pioneers of progress. 

Be it our task to adjust ourselves to the world in a new manner. 
Throw off the ancient attitudes of distrust for the new; cease our 
devotion to the stability of the familiar. We should have come to see 
that this is not a fixed world. It is a world of change, because it is 
a world of life, and life implies change. Instead of adopting the atti- 
tude of mind which is revealed in the story of Cain, we should believe 
in progress and seek to further the course of new life. As new eras 
dawn, our Christian religion is of such a nature as to prepare us for 
the most radical readjustments. The fundamentals of love, reverence, 
truth, and justice are eternal; but new eras demand new adjustments 
of modes of thought, forms of worship, and social expression of 
truths. This is a world of change! Shall we approach with fear, or 
doubt the “last of life for which the first was made?” When ancient 
halls prove to be outgrown shells, can we not tread the new corridors 
without losing the excellencies of the ancient fellowships? When we 
quit perforce the student’s desk, shall we distrust the minister’s rdle? 
The world does not crash into ruin when barbarians invade the heart 
of a rotting empire; instead these very barbarians prove to be the 
desirable new blood for a freshening of civilization’s life. Christian- 
ity says, “Behold I make all things new, saith the Lord.” In a pro- 
found sense this phrase never grows old. To live is to change. The 
loftier the aim and the clearer the vision, by so much is the change 
fraught with value. 


III. If Religion Would Lead? 


Conrap Henry MorEHLMAN 


Be some hills around Rochester, one may see each night the 
Kodak advertisement on the Kodak Building all ablaze in red. 


erchan Chapel Talk, January 12, 1933. 
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Near-by is the Roman Catholic Cathedral, completely over- 
shadowed, and from some angles not at all visible. When erected, 
the Cathedral was a proud monument to religion. 

Has Christianity, then, surrendered to big business? 

_ In one of his unique drawings, Mr. Charles A. Wells shows a Little 
Brick Church enclosed by sky-scrapers and appends the following dia- 
logue: 

Said the Skyscraper to the Little Brick Church: “You’re look- 
ing smaller every day!” Replied the Little Brick Church: “Ive 
tried to keep close to the feet of men.” Continued the Skyscraper : 
“But think of the progress you could have made if you had grown 
up like me and kept pace with the immense growth of this teem- 
ing city.” Said the Little Brick Church: “I’ve tried to keep up 
with its broken hearts.” “Yes,” spoke further the Skyscraper, 
“but if you were up here you could see all over the city.” “But 
here I can look into the worried faces that pass.” “Yet you must 
realize,” voiced the Skyscraper, “that I represent the wealth, 
power and grandeur of modern civilization.” The Little Church 
thought a moment, then softly replied: “But I have created the 
faith that held the wealth together, I’ve given purpose to the 
power, and beauty of spirit to the grandeur.” 

“My dear—you are weeping!” cried the Skyscraper. 

“Forgive me. I didn’t mean to”—chokingly replied the Little 
Brick Church—“but tomorrow they’re tearing me down to make 
room for a movie palace.” ? 


Hoeffding somewhere says: “Religion was once a pillar of fire 
which went before the human race in its great march through history 
showing it the way. Now, alas, it is fast assuming the role of the 
ambulance driver who follows in the rear and picks up the exhausted 
and the wounded.” 

It is seriously to be doubted whether the power of religion is ac- 
tually less in this twentieth century. Naturally, it is being exerted in 
new ways. The old organized institutions of religion are disintegrat- 
ing. Yet secularization often signifies wider diffusion. The tone of 
modern life is not lower than that of the past centuries. The good 
old days vanish on closer examination. There never has been a golden 
age unless every age is golden. Emerson and Parker had just as 
much to criticize in their day as Sherwood Eddy and Kirby Page have 
in our own. 

To lead effectively in our time, religion must meet these tests: 


2 The Baptist, 1932, p. 895. 
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i 


I 


Religion must be intellectually defendable. Genuine religion has 
always been defendable. The discoveries of science do not set it 
aside. Science asks, what and how. It cannot deal with meaning 
and significance and value and purpose. Science solves and explains. 
Religion appreciates and understands. Science knows; religion be- 
lieves. Science is “fundamental description. Religion is supreme 
interpretation. Science is fundamental description in terms of the 
lowest common denominator, while religion is supreme interpretation 
in terms of the greatest common measure, which is God. So the two 
summings up are commensurable, and therefore cannot be radically 
antipathetic.”* As Wilhelm Bousset has put it: “Religion does not 
acquire life by rational reflection; in fact, it is pre-existent to it.” 

Religion is concerned with awe, wonder, reverence, mystery, the 
unknown, with faith in God. It must get rid of its ancient shells 
which prevent the new life from expressing itself. It must not con- 
tinue to identify tradition with the eternal. It must not interpret pro- 
grams that are gone with the principles that endure. Religion need 
not be in conflict with the demands made upon the mind today. More 
than three decades ago that scholar extraordinary, Adolf von Harnack, 
concluded his analysis of the significance of Christianity with this 
paragraph: 

“Gentlemen, it is religion, the love of God and neighbor, which 
gives life a meaning; knowledge cannot do it. Let me, if you 
please, speak of my own experience, as one who for thirty years 
has taken an earnest interest in these things. Pure knowledge 
is a glorious thing, and woe to the man who holds it light or blunts 
his sense for it. But to the questions, whence, whither, and to 
what purpose, it gives an answer as little as it did two or three 
thousand years ago. It does, indeed, instruct us in facts; it 
detects inconsistencies; it links phenomena; it corrects the decep- 
tions of sense and idea. But where and how the curve of the 
world and the curve of our own life begin—that curve of which 


it shows us only a section— and whither this curve leads, knowl- 
edge does not tell us.” # 


II 


Religion must be both prophetic and mystical if it would maintain 
and accentuate its leadership. On the one hand, it must bring man be- 


8 Sir J. Arthur Thomson, Federal Council Bulletin, Dec., 1932. 
4“What is Christianity,” p. 300. 
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fore the judgment bar of God; on the other, it must enable man to 
believe that the everlasting arms are beneath. God must be near; 
but also far. One can hardly account for “a Beethoven symphony by 
tracing the pedigree of the catgut in a violin,” according to Alfred 
Noyes. Any religion worthy of the name must have mystical con- 
tent. Of course we must face the facts in every situation; but if we 
would save our souls, we must see beyond them. The physiological 
stimulus accompanies but hardly explains love. 


Ill 


Religion has always been more than personal. It has always been 
social as well. The so-called “social gospel” is much older than Jesus. 
Tawney was near the truth when he wrote that “the philosophy which 
would keep economic interests and ethical idealism safely locked up 
in their separate compartments finds that each of the prisoners is in- 
creasingly restive.” 5 

What happens when Christianity refuses to be social? It asks the 
state to do what it might help to accomplish. It may even come to 
depend upon the state and be compelled to defend unjust practices 
of government. It may lose its hold upon the life of the people and 
become identified with the state. 

Commenting upon the tragedy of the Reformation in being com- 
pelled to establish State-Churches, Harnack said: 


“They have been the cause of much stunted growth. They 
have weakened the feeling of responsibility, and diminished the 
activity, of the evangelical communities; and, in addition, they 
have aroused the not unfounded suspicion that the Church is an 
institution set up by the State, and accordingly to be adjusted to 
the State.” ® 

“The Church must not allow itself to be made into a pliant in- 
strument; for, side by side with all the desolating consequences 
to its vocation and prestige, it would thereby become an outward 
institution in which public order is of greater consequence than 
the spirit, form more important than matter, and obedience of 
higher value than truth.” 7? 


Why do we fashion such false antitheses? If man is of infinite 
worth, does not society composed of many men represent an infinite 


5 “Religion and the Rise of Capitalism,” p. 4. 
6 “What Is Christianity,” p. 286. 
TIbid. p. 297. 
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infinity? Religion must bring the ways and methods of society and 
the state before the judgment bar of the Eternal. Christianity cannot 
escape judging a world satisfied with activity, efficiency, technique and 
profit. 

IV 


Religion needs as never before a consecrated leadership. Those 
challenging words of one-third of a century ago insist upon being re- 
called. “Sell all thou hast,” said Jesus. 


“Would it not have been extraordinary gain to Christianity if 
those who are called to be its ministers—the missionaries and 
pastors, had followed the Lord’s rules? At the very least, it 
ought to be a strict principle with them to concern themselves 
with property and worldly goods only so far as will prevent them 
being a burden to others, and beyond that to renounce them. I 
entertain no doubt that the time will come when the world will 
tolerate a life of luxury among those who are charged with the 
cure of souls as little as it tolerates priestly government. Our 
feelings in this respect are becoming finer, and that is an advan- 
tage. It will no longer be thought fitting, in the higher sense of 
the word, for anyone to preach resignation and contentment to 
the poor, who is well off himself, and zealously concerned for the 
increase of his property. A healihy man may well offer consola- 
tion to the sick; but how shall a man of property convince those 
who have none that worldly goods are of no value? The Lord’s 
injunction that the minister of the Word is to divest himself of 
worldly possessions will still come to be honoured in the history 
of his communion.” § 


Yes, ministers must be different. 


V 


Religion must face the future, not the past, if it would lead. Each 
denomination and each minor group, churches numbering their ad- 
herents in the millions and only in the hundreds, attempt to trace their 
lineage back to Jesus. The effort is tragically futile. Each group be- 
lieves itself in agreement with the New Testament only in the end to 
discover that it has wandered far afield. But apart from that, the acid 
test of present day Christianity is whether having discovered the think- 
ing of Jesus, a denomination is ready to apply his principles to present 
needs. The incurable disease of Christianity has been to walk about 
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upon the scaffolding of primitive Christianity and get dizzy. Literal- 
ism is so stupid because it falls down and worships ancient frame-work 
when tt should be recovering the purpose of the structure. The church 
of the twentieth century which identifies the ideal: with some ancient 
expression of the ideal commits the unpardonable sin. 

If Christianity would live vigorously, it must apply faith and hope 
and love to the problems of today. 


a 


“Let those who have been accustomed unjustly to wage private 
warfare against the faithful now go against the infidels and end with 
victory this war which should have been begun long ago. Let those 
who, for a long time, have been robbers, now become knights. Let 
those who have been fighting against their brothers and relatives now 
fight in a proper way against the barbarians. Let those who have been 
serving as mercenaries for small pay now obtain the eternal reward. 
Let those who have been wearing themselves out in both body and soul 
now work for a double honor. Behold! on this side will be the sorrow- 
ful and poor, on that, the rich; on this side, the enemies of the Lord, 
on that, his friends. Let those who go not put off the journey, but 
rent their lands and collect money for their expenses; and as soon as 
winter is over and spring comes, let them eagerly set out on the way 
with God as their guide.” 

—Urban II, 1095. Thatcher and McNeal, A Source 
Book for Medieval History, p. 517. 


“Now we hope that none of you will be slain, but we wish you to 
know that the kingdom of heaven will be given as a reward to those 
who shall be killed in this war. For the Omnipotent knows that they 
lost their lives fighting for the truth of the faith, for the preservation 
of their country, and the defence of Christians. And therefore God 
will give them the reward which we have named.” 

—Pope Leo IV to the army of the Franks. Thatcher 
and McNeal, A Source Book for Medieval History, p. 512. 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO MINISTERS 
I. Christian Origins 


Modern Worship and the Psalter. Earle Bennett Cross. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1932. Pages 257. $2.00. 

The use of the Psalms in liturgical services is as old as the Psalms 
themselves. While the Psalter as a whole is properly described as the 
“Psalter of the Second Temple,” it is obvious that “the book in its 
present form” is intended by the phrase. For many of the hymns and 
chorales were written before post-exilic days, and were doubtless used 
in the earlier worship of the Hebrews. Consequently, a study of the 
Psalms from the standpoint of their literary and liturgical values is 
most appropriate. Dr. Earle B. Cross, Professor of Old Testament 
Interpretation in the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, has given us 
such a study. 

Dr. Cross goes, however, much beyond this. He raises the question 
how far these Jewish and Hebrew hymns are usable in Christian wor- 
ship. Naturally, he finds several psalms which are rather plainly out 
of line with the Christian spirit of love for all men. For instance, in 
Psalm 60 (repeated in Psalm 108), Dr. Cross thus translates : 


“Then God does speak in his holiness: 
‘I exult in the spoils of Shechem, 

And the vale of Succoth I claim 

Moab, my wash-pot! 

O’er Philistia I shout triumphant! 

Ah, but lead me to the trenches! 

Show me this Edom. . . ’ 

By God we can do mightily, 

And he will stamp on our foes.” 


There are other aspects of a few psalms which render them inadvis- 
able for use in Christian worship. “Such are those which are com- 
posite and suffered at the hands of poor workmen.” Others “betray 
a narrowness of tone which renders them dubious. . . . The 49th 
Psalm is an outburst against wealth and learning . . . but there is 
little gained by tirades against them in the liturgy.” However, “very 
nearly one-half of the psalms in the book are useful for Christian wor- 
ship in whole or in part. This proportion is surprising when one con- 
siders that they are the compositions of men who lived long before the 
Christian era, all of whom wrote prior to the second century before 
this era.” 

The author classifies the psalms under six headings as follows: I. 
Lyrics built upon similies; II. Dramatic lyrics, either monologues or 
dialogues; III. Prayers, personal, national, royal; IV. Hymns, with- 
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out or with refrains; V. Liturgies, either for antiphonal use, or for 
solo voices with choral response; and VI. Acrostic arrangements. 

Dr. Cross studies the stress points in these ancient hymns, and then 
in fresh and vivid translation seeks to reproduce these stresses in Eng- 
lish. Thus the English reader is able to recover not merely the sense 
but the genuine poetic form and feeling of the original. For instance, 


The Lord is my shepherd, I lack naught; 
In green pastures he couches me. 


The translation of Psalm 13 indicates in beautiful fashion how the 
“hymn flows in ever shorter waves, till at length still in joyful cadence 
it becomes quiet as the mirror-like sea.” 

Not least interesting is the study of hymns in which the high point 
is in the middle, quite in contrast with the climax near the end or 
with the main thought at the beginning. “This is in the nature of a 
central massing of attention,” and “is not infrequent in Hebrew.” 

Dr. Cross’s main purpose is to indicate how these psalms may be 
used in modern Christian worship. He regrets the usual responsive 
reading of the psalms in worship, whether the ordinary “verse-about” 
method or the more adequate rendering on the basis of Hebrew par- 
allelism. He would encourage the use of unison reading, antiphonal 
reading, or the solo voice with unison or choral response. And when 
we study his many arrangements, we feel that he abundantly makes 
good his position. 

More particularly, he has sought to blend into a common service 
Christian hymn and Hebrew psalm. The result is not merely beautiful 
but inspiring and challenging. These are services of genuine worship, 
Christian throughout. 

Dr. Cross has given us not only a book of scholarship but a fascin- 
ating new translation of many of the psalms. He has with rare in- 
sight contributed to modern Christian worship a body of material 
and a method for its use, for which every progressive leader of wor- 
ship will say, Thank you. 

be, OA 


The Rebel Prophet, Studies in the Personality of Jeremiah. T. Crouth- 
er Gordon. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1932. Pp. 256. 
Index. $2.50. 

The title of this book is also the theme of the fourth chapter, where- 
in the author writes, “Every pioneer of a new idea must needs be a 
rebel, or else that glowing thought must die in the hour of its birth. 
<a His nation in the ideal he [Jeremiah] loved to the death. His 
nation in the actual he hated to the death, and to be faithful to the 
nobler vision he must needs play the rebel.” While this theme served 
as an attractive title for the book, the chapter is by no means as sig- 
nificant as the succeeding one which bears the caption, “The Prophet 
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as an Optimist.” Here we find a just, sympathetic, and valid insight 
into the character of Jeremiah. The author writes, “the true optimist 
is the man, who after facing the ugliest facts, sees ground for hope.” 
The seventh chapter is a worthy depiction of Jeremiah as a mystic. 
The concluding sentence reads, “And thus we arrive at the curious 
paradox that while we find the gentle poet of Anathoth to be a mystic 
of the mystics . . . he outdistanced all the mystics in an intellectual 
and ethical discernment. Hi: 

In the chapter on ‘““The Prophet as a Poet” the author cites four out- 
standing qualities which mark the literary excellence of Jeremiah,—a 
rousing, or heroic, strain; the realistic touch of a deep thinker; a su- 
preme elegiac element; and a lyric mood. In the introduction to the 
volume the author whets the appetite of the reader for original trans- 
lations which are promised him in a rhythm like that of the Hebrew: 
Only about 107 verses in all are translated; but these are done so 
charmingly that the reader yearns for more. 

It is difficult to produce a volume without some flaws to which the 
carping critic may point. We wonder if King Jehoiakim had a “pocket- 
knife!” A better spelling of “Nebuchadnezzar” is “Nebuchadrezzar.” 
The author sends us to the dictionary now and then by flinging in our 
faces a rare word like “darg” or “noetic.” The volume has few typo- 
graphical errors, but “I doth fill.” (p. 202) is probably such. 

It would be difficult to conceive of a more thrilling or pertinent con- 
clusion than that which is provided in the final chapter, “Jeremiah and 
Jesus.” A splendid exposition of the character of Jeremiah it is. Mark 
the concluding sentences. “There are beauties in the soul of Jesus that 
far outshine the sombre glories of the old prophet, and Calvary has a 
cosmic value that Anathoth can never rival. Jeremiah walks amid 
the half lights; Jesus steps in the broad, bright daylight. The one 
stands upon an eminence, and lifts his arm of warning against the 
clouds that spread across the horizon. The clouds break and the night 
falls; failure and defeat reign supreme. But after the long night of 
exile, Another stands upon that eminence, and the golden shafts of 
dawn light up the shining Christ, as He stands with his arm uplifted 
in triumph.” EARee@ 


My Neighbor Jesus. George M. Lamsa. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1932. Pp. xviii + 148. $1.50. 

This book is written by a man who claims to be an Assyrian but who 
is doubtless a Nestorian Christian, one of that group of Syrian extrac- 
tion to be found in parts of Iraq and elsewhere in that general geo- 
graphic area. The justification claimed for this book is that the author 
has special qualifications for understanding Jesus due to his use of 
the Aramaic language, to his acquaintance with the customs of his 
people which have not changed materially in nineteen centuries, and to 
his access to certain ancient Aramaic manuscripts. 
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On the basis of these advantages the writer makes a highly selective 
collection of ideas or brief paragraphs from the Gospels and ostensibly 
throws new light upon them and upon Jesus by interpreting them from 
the pinnacle of his special knowledge. For the greater part of his in- 
terpretation the words “commonplace” and “platitudinous” are adjec- 
tives that are mild in comparison with those that are deserved. The 
reviewer has not discovered, in reading the book, any special ability in 
the author for interpreting Jesus of Nazareth while certain inabilities 
are obvious. 

The writer is unacquainted with even the most elementary study of 
gospel origins and uses material from the Synoptic Gospels and the 
Fourth Gospel indiscriminately weaving it together after the manner 
of a Diatessaron. While here and again the author may throw a little 
light upon a passage by appeal to the customs of his people he has no 
idea of the relationship of Jesus to the dominant religious currents of 
his time. Nowhere is the eschatological character of the message and 
outlook of Jesus recognized or even suggested. The word one wishes 
to use as describing the matters which the author selects for discus- 
sion, if one dare use it of any of the teaching ascribed to Jesus, is 
“trivial.” The great forces of Jesus’ thought and life are almost en- 
tirely passed by and relatively unimportant matters given consideration. 


But this is not all. Statements are made in the volume which are 
both misleading and incorrect. In a prefatory note Henry W. Lanier 
says that the author has devoted “tireless study” to “the neglected old 
Aramaic MSS.” The author himself says of his people: “The Gos- 
pels in the Aramaic are a source of much inspiration to sustain the 
faith and cherish the hope of these people.” The impression is given 
in more than one place that these Aramaic Gospels are original and 
antedate the Greek text. But when one seeks identity for these MSS. 
one is met by the amazing phrase “the Aramaic Peshitio” in the fol- 
lowing context: “Indeed the earlier translators of the Gospels had no 
access to the Aramaic Peshitto version of the New Testament.” He 
later says that his translations from the Gospels are “direct from the 
Peshitto text.” Several things need to be said here. In the first place 
the Peshitto is not an Aramaic but a Syriac version. In the next place 
it does not antedate, as is claimed, the Greek MSS. on which our ver- 
sion is based by “nearly two hundred years.” The Peshitto is an early 
fifth century translation into the Syriac language of the Greek text 
governed by renderings of the Old Syriac, itself a late second century 
translation from the Greek. So in it there is neither Aramaic language 
nor antedating of the Greek text. 

The most dramatic parts of the work are those in which the author 
uses the “Aramaic” version to throw light on the meaning of some 
sayings of Jesus. Among these is the statement that the Aramaic 
word for “camel” is the same as the word for “rope,” and therefore 
the well known saying should read “It is easier for a rope to enter the 
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eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of God.” 
This is ingenious, but the writer should adduce evidence to support 
his contention from Palestinean Aramaic or the Syriac of the early 
Christian centuries. If there is such it has escaped the eyes of exegetes 
and lexicographers alike. : 

But the most intriguing example of this kind of thing is found in 
the author’s interpretation of the cry ascribed to Jesus as he hung upon 
the cross “Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani?” or, as he transliterates it, “Eli, 
Eli, Imana shabachthani.” He states that the meaning of this in Ara- 
maic is “My God, my God, for this I was kept” and that the cry is a 
recognition on the part of Jesus that his destiny was to be “crucified 
for the truth.” He goes on to say that “the Aramaic word, shabach- 
thani, means to keep, to preserve.” His interpretation is buttressed by 
a theological appeal as follows: “How could Jesus have questioned 
God? How could God have forsaken him? What would his own 
disciples, who stood near by, have thought if he had implied that God 
left him?” Leaving aside the question of the presence at the cruci- 
fixion of the disciples of whom we find it stated later that they were 
in Jerusalem behind closed doors “for fear of the Jews,” we have no 
hesitation in saying that the Aramaic verb does mean “let alone,” 
“abandon,” “forsake.” It, and its Hebrew equivalent used in the twenty 
second Psalm, were so understood by the translators of the Septuagint, 
by Aquila, Theodotion, Symmachus, by Jerome and by the Targum. 
The gospel writers, following the Septuagint, so understood it. The 
author tries to avoid the devastating evidence of the twenty-second 
Psalm by asserting that Jesus was not quoting the Psalm but was 
making an ordinary statement in Aramaic. The only evidence of any 
kind to support the writer’s linguistic claim is in a use of the Syriac 
verb in the Peshitto of Romans X1:4 where Brockelmann translates 
it “reservavit.” There are, however, two matters which render the 
author’s interpretation impossible to accept. The first is that the gram- 
matical form which he accepts, shabachthani, cannot by any proper 
means be made to yield the passive translation which he claims. It 
must be translated with a subject of the second person and an object 
of the first person. The second is that the preceding word which he 
transliterates “Imana” is in Syriac, which he is here quoting, although 
he calls it Aramaic, interrogative and not demonstrative. It must be 
translated “for what” or “why.” The demonstrative “for this” is 
quite a different word both in Syriac and in Aramaic. On this last 
fact alone his startling alleged interpretation fails entirely. 

These are but a few of many critical and factual objections which 
should issue against the volume. There is much misinformation in it 
and it is incorrect in many statements. The book by no means merits 
a review of this length and it is unfortunate that material of this kind 
should be foisted upon an unsuspecting public under the aegis of al- 
leged special ability and equipment. 

ERNEST W. Parsons 
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The Epistle of Paul to the Romans (The Moffatt New Testament Com- 
mentary). C.H. Dodd. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1932. 
Pp. xxxv -+ 246. $3.50. 

Another volume in the rapidly accumulating Moffatt Commentary 
makes its appearance. We have already become familiar, through the 
parts that have appeared previously, with the general method of the 
series. The translation of Dr. Moffatt is used as the basis of the com- 
ments. The attitude is generally historical and critical but the primary 
motive is to set forth “the religious meaning and message of the New 
Testament writings.” Questions of introduction are, on the whole, 
well treated in brief compass, although it seemed to the reviewer that 
the question of integrity, especially as relating to the sixteenth chapter, 
was labored at somewhat too great length. The work of commenting 
is carefully and conscientiously done and the volume will be of much 
value to those who are not able to use more technical treatments of the 
letter. A deeper study of some of the central terms of Paul’s think- 
ing would have strengthened the exposition but at that there are sug- 
gestive and helpful insights in these pages concerning these ideas. 
The reviewer thinks that something less than justice has been done to 
a noble Pauline conception in the following: “Putting all this togeth- 
er, we may say that for Paul faith is that attitude in which, acknowl- 
edging our complete insufficiency for any of the high ends of life, we 
rely utterly on the sufficiency of God. It is to cease from all assertion 
of the self, even by way of effort after righteousness, and to make 
room for the divine initiative.’ Surely there is not here adequate 
recognition of the positive volitional side of the Pauline concept. But 
all who are interested in having the New Testament more widely and 
sanely understood will welcome this worthy addition to a useful series. 

ee Ws te 


The Teachers’ Commentary. Edited by Hugh Martin in collaboration 
with T. H. Robinson and L. W. Grensted. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1932. Pp. xvi + 430. $2.50. 

This is an American edition of a work composed of contributions 
from forty-two authors who were selected because of their skill in 
biblical exposition and who are representative of British attitudes in 
this field. It is directed primarily to meeting needs of those who use 
biblical material for the purpose of religious education in church 
schools and in week-day schools of religion. The difficulties of the 
task within these limits must have been constantly with editors and 
contributors and they deserve commendation for the measure of suc- 
cess which they have attained. It is gratifying to note the inclusion of 
some of the Old Testament Apocrypha. A matter of interest is the 
evident recognition of varying values in the biblical documents, some 
being dismissed with a few sentences while others rightly receive more 
extended treatment. The different character of the biblical material 
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and the differing aptitudes of those contributing inevitably cause un- 
evenness in the final production but there is much less of this feature 
in evidence in this volume than in some other composite volumes of 
the reviewer’s acquaintance. On the whole there is praiseworthy in- 
sight into the historical situations and into the transitory as well as the 
permanent religious and ethical values. Introductory articles of good 
quality appear in the book. Writers on the miracles and the life of 
Jesus tread softly in places but perhaps that is to be expected. Select- 
ed bibliographies of both general and special reference increase the 
worth of the volume. The general attitude is one of mediating the 
findings of historical study and very considerable success has been at- 
tained in this respect. Bi Wear: 


The Disciple’s Commentary on the New Testament. David Smith. 
Vol. IV: Acts of the Apostles, Romans, I, II Corinthians, Pp. 570; 
vol. V: From the Epistle to the Galatians to the Book of Revela- 
tion, Pp. 709. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1932. $3.50 per 
volume. 


These volumes complete the Commentary on the New Testament to 
which the late Dr. David Smith set his hand some years ago. Three 
volumes treating the Gospels were published in 1928. Friends and 
readers of the author, and they are many, will be saddened by the 
knowledge that no further contributions will come from his pen for he 
died during the past autumn. These commentaries exhibit the well 
known characteristics of the writer. There is straightforwardness, 
clarity and simplicity of style, a poise and self-control in thought, and 
a practical earnestness of spirit that go far in commending these works 
to a reading public. They are written from a point of view that is dom- 
inantly conservative but which is frequently lightened by historical in- 
sights, especially where such do not involve traditional doctrines. Dr. 
Smith writes, as he always does, from the vantage point of a broad 
and sympathetic culture and of a practical interest. The aim of the 
series is urged as the justification for the ignoring of important criti- 
cal and historical questions and the Commentary will be of little help 
in the solution of such. Many a minister and church worker will find 
in it, however, a wealth of information and instruction for homiletical 
and teaching purposes. The printing is excellently done. E. W. P. 


The Virgin Birth of Christ. J. Gresham Machen. New York: Harp- 
er and Brothers. Second edition, 1932. Pp. x + 415. $2.50. 


This is a second and somewhat revised edition of a massive work 
which appeared first in 1930. The changes in this issue are confined 
to the correction of typographical errors, the addition of notices of re- 
cent discussion on the subject, and the partial rewriting of one page to 
correct an inaccuracy and an omission. The substance of the book is 
unchanged and there is no modification of the positions assumed in 
the earlier publication. In his preface to this edition the author notes 
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some criticisms of his work by reviewers but this is not of great im- 
portance. In this volume the reader will find much material gathered 
but the impression remains that it is not treated impartially. The de- 
sire seems to be to establish a position already decided. The price of 
this edition is exactly half that of the former. EWP; 


II. Christian Progress 


Geschichie der Alien Kirche, I. Die Anfaenge. Hans Lietzmann. Ber- 
lin: Walter de Gruyter and Co., 1932. Pp. vii + 323. 


The first volume of a very comprehensive study of the history of 
ancient Christianity. The analysis is so clear and simple and the style 
so attractive as to persuade one to read the book from cover to cover at 
one sitting. Mastery of detail, discernment of major issues, and bal- 
ance of judgment appear in every section. A single paragraph some- 
times summarizes an entire monograph. This work is up to the minute; 
the latest hypotheses regarding the origin of John’s baptism, Christian 
baptism, the Lord’s Supper, and the jurisdiction of the Sanhedrin in 
cases involving the capital penalty, being discussed. Every important 
claim is documented. A good English translation of this history would 
be worthwhile. 

The story begins with a description of Palestine and Judaism at the 
dawn of the Christian era and is continued to the time of Ignatius, 
Marcion, and Gnosticism. The Mandaean writings furnish no clue to 
the origin of John’s baptism since this stratum hails from the seventh 
century and is a caricature of the gospel references to John the Bap- 
tist. John’s baptism was adopted by the primitive church as an escha- 
tological rite for the washing away of the uncleanness of the present 
aeon. The last meal of Jesus with his disciples was continued in the 
primitive church in the breaking of bread. Paul turned both into sac- 
raments. Since the Lord appeared to Peter on the first day of the 
week, Sunday was kept in memory of that event. It originally had 
no connection with the Sabbath. Wednesday and Friday became 
Christian fast days because the church regarded the former as the day 
of the arrest of Jesus and the latter as the day of his passion. The 
religion of Jesus, the dialectic of Paul, and the metaphysics of John are 
critically appraised. Seven letters of Ignatius in the unexpanded but 
also unreduced text-form are considered authentic. Harnack’s classic 
on Marcion serves as the basis of this chapter. Even the average 
reader may now know what Gnosticism is all about. Coat. M: 


Religion in Various Cultures. Horace L. Friess and Herbert W. 
Schneider. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1932. Pp. 
xxii + 586. 201 unusual illustrations; 60 page bibliography ; 24 
page index. $5.00. 

The story of the principal types of religion from their rise to their 
disappearance or to the present time. A most illuminating analysis of 
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the hypotheses attempting to account for the origins of religion is fol- 
lowed by a brief description of the emergence and development of 
primitive religions, Shinto, Hinduism, Buddhism, the Greek religion, 
and the religion of Israel and Judaism. Thereupon the history of 
Christianity from Jesus to 1932 is outlined in the second half of the 
volume. The effort of the authors to understand each religion in its 
natural environment, without passing judgment upon it or subjecting 
it to the usual comparison to the advantage of Christianity, has met 
with success. The first chapter and the final chapter should prove most 
valuable to the student; since the former shows mastery of the difficult 
theories of the nature and origins of religion, and the latter does jus- 
tice to the status of Christianity in the present age—an era ordinarily 
neglected in books upon the history of Christianity. The unique illus- 
trations admirably serve their purpose of acquainting “American stu- 
dents with cultures which are relatively unfamiliar to them.” 


Cc. HM 


Christianity and the New World. F.R. Barry. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1932. Pp. xiv + 310. Index. $3.00. 


A challenging, courageous, critical, discerning, refreshing, and con- 
structive survey of the existing Christian situation and of the materials 
and genius of the New Testament. Two-thirds of the discussion is 
devoted to theory; one-third to application. In the former section, 
the author shows himself familiar with the latest types of New Testa- 
ment study and also with the various forms of American humanism. 
He is too wise to underestimate the values in this movement, although 
he finally interprets it as inadequate. In the practical section, present- 
day English problems receive major attention. Anglicanism is con- 
fronted with the actualities of the modern family, of citizenship, of 
standards of life, of faith, and of worship. The problem Christianity 
faces is whether its “moral standards are such that the modern con- 
science can endorse them, or whether they are merely ethical traditions 
bound up with ways of thought and life which the lapse of time is fast 
making obsolete.” On the whole the author leans toward optimism. 

C..Haes 


The Literary Life of the Early Friends. Luella M. Wright. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1932. Pp. xiv + 309. $3.00 


An appreciative examination of the Quaker literary output between 
1650-1725, consisting of 2,678 separate publications by 440 writers. 
The cut is made at 1725 because about then the Quakers shifted from 
early aggressiveness to quietism, and because the growth of the Quak- 
ers, who in 1700 numbered some 100,000 in the three kingdoms and in 
England equalled the combined total of non-comformists and Roman 
Catholics, was then in process of retardation. 

This study is much more than a literary analysis of Quaker hymns, 
verse, biography, essays, sermons, advices, journals, letters, etc., since 
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the author is aware that all these writings have a “Sitz im Leben.” 
The Quakers were convinced that God had enjoined them to preach 
the gospel of the inner Light. Hence, they endeavored to demonstrate 
that Christianity is practical, to propagate their social and religious 
principles, and to convert the world to faith in the “mystic power of 
the inner Light.” 

Copious references back up all assertions. A general and autobi- 
ographical bibliography and general index add to the value of this dis- 
criminating investigation. Catic M: 


The New Church in the New World. Marguerite Beck Block. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1932. Pp. xi + 402. Notes. 
Bibliography. Index. $3.75. 

A volume in the “American Religion Series,” in which the story of 
Swedenborgianism in America is interestingly told, from the arrival 
of James Glen in Philadelphia in 1784 to the 1931 convention at Cin- 
cinnati. The author attempts to take the attitude of a detached out- 
sider sympathetically interpreting the motives of the founders and pro- 
moters of Swedenborgianism. There is no failure in sympathy, so 
that the members of the New Church need raise no objection to the 
presentation of their case. The history of the New Church in Amer- 
ica is preceded by a dependable biography of Swedenborg, an outline 
of New Church theology, and a description of the organization of the 
new society. Swedenborgianism has never suffered from excess of 
quantity, reporting 133 churches, 7247 members, 3544 Sunday School 
scholars in 1906, and 98 churches, 6438 members, 2682 Sunday School 
scholars in 1926. But its membership rolls have contained the names 
of some of America’s foremost saints. This study is indispensable to 
the student of American Swedenborgianism. Its bibliography is easily 
the most extensive and excellent in the field. CG Heb, 


A Manual of Church History. Albert Henry Newman. Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Publication Society, 1932. Vol. II. Pp. xv. 
+ 794. $2.00. 


At eighty years of age, Dr. Newman, the Nestor of American 
church historians, has undertaken a revision and expansion of his very 
popular two volume Manual of Church ‘History, published three de- 
cades ago. The revision has been exceedingly slight. The old text 
remains substantially unaltered. The feature of the new edition is 
the final chapter, entitled ‘““T'wentieth Century Supplement,” of sixty- 
eight pages and a solid piece of work. One or two church historians 
have divided modern Christianity into three periods: the origin and 
development of Protestantism, the period of denominational cleavage, 
and the tendency toward federation. It is gratifying to observe that 
Dr. Newman’s analysis confirms this hypothesis. His new section be- 
stows major attention upon the union movements among Protestants, 
such as, the Anglican movement favoring church union; the develop- 
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ment of the Canadian United Church; union movements among Amer- 
ican Lutherans; the union between Northern Baptists and Free Will 
Baptists, etc. The trend toward federation is thus acknowledged to 
be one of the principal elements in twentieth century Christianity. 
Naturally, many present day Christian movements are not mentioned 
in this survey. Humanism merited some discussion, and, as far as 
the Baptists are concerned, fundamentalism as well. Only two North- 
ern baptists open membership churches are listed: “The older North- 
ern Baptist theological seminaries” are accused of having “all become 
avowedly modernistic.” The “bibliographical supplement’ lists 
Sweet’s “Religion on the American Frontier: Baptists” but not his 
much more important work, ‘The Story of Religions in America.” 
The American Baptist Publication Society deserves congratulations 
for exceptional care in the printing of this work. Hauk on page 782 
should be Hauck. CyHOM 


III. Christian Interpretation 


Have We Outgrown Religion? Charles Reynolds Brown. New York 
and London: Harper and Brothers, 1932. Pp. 198. $2.00. 

The title is that of the first chapter. The book is not a treatise on 
this subject, nor even a series of addresses on it. It is not an academic 
discussion of anything, if we except the last chapter which argues for 
conditional immortality. The volume consists of twelve addresses, for 
the most part delivered to student audiences, at Yale and elsewhere. 
Dean Brown in these addresses is dealing with the great issues of life 
in the light of Christ. 

These addresses are genuine “tracts for the times.” The author un- 
derstands the modern mood. He is full of human sympathy especially 
for the younger generation in the midst of their intellectual perplexities 
and spiritual perils. What the author says of Canon Streeter’s “Real- 
ity’ can be just as appropriately said of this volume of addresses, 
“The book is . . . so vital that if you cut into it anywhere it will 
bleed.” 

Though the style and treatment are popular, yet the book is rich in 
intellectual content. It abounds in sane and solid thinking. It is a 
part of the precious fruitage of a mature mind, of wide reading, and 
of life-long reflection. 

At the same time his luminous and beautiful discourse makes a re- 
sistless appeal to the moral and religious nature of the reader. 

Put this book in the hands of young people. Preachers, moreover, 
will find it loaded with homiletic suggestion. Wipe 2 sie a 4 


Issues of Immortality. Corliss Lamont. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1932. Pp. 198. $1.50. 


This book is not for “the man in the street.” It contains a multitude 
of statements intelligible only to those who are familiar with philo- 
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sophical terminology. The entire discussion is set in the framework of 
Platonism versus Aristotelianism. 

The author aims at complete objectivity. He professes to make no 
case either for or against personal survival of death: It is only defi- 
nitions and descriptions of immortality and arguments for personal sur- 
vival which he is either for or against. He purposely refrains from 
telling us what is his own belief about personal survival itself. 

His criticism of the arguments set forth by people who believe in 
personal survival proves to be of a destructive sort. The author cen- 
ters his attack almost wholly on the so-called “liberals,” especially Dr. 
Fosdick, and he makes it very clear that he thinks that the immortality 
argumentation of the “liberals” has not a leg to stand on. He says 
that history reveals this law: “If any idea of immortality is to be 
whole-heartedly and extensively believed and acted upon, it must pos- 
sess the three attributes of emotional efficacy, imaginative reality, and 
intellectual acceptability.” In his judgment the “liberals” fail to meet 
this test in all three particulars. 

For the minority who can intelligently appreciate and criticize the 
author’s positions this book is admirable and well worth careful study. 
Its value is enhanced by its carefully selected bibliography. J. B.A. 


Christian Faith in Modern Light. R. J. Campbell. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1932. Pp. 192. $1.75. 


A title more nearly indicative of the character of this book would 
be, “Christian Faith and Modern Thought.” Modern thought is not all 
“light ;” a great deal of it is twilight or sheer darkness. This is abun- 
dantly recognized by the author of this volume of solid thinking; for 
he spends more time arguing for the Christian faith in opposition to 
ideas advocated by current and comparatively recent writers than he 
does in seeking to show how certain modern scientific discoveries and 
modern philosophic theories harmonize with and illuminate cardinal 
Anglican doctrines, which he is strongly interested in vindicating. 

The book is an able one of its kind and should be of great service 
to the intelligent and thoughtful laity who feel the need in these days 
of more intellectual support for their Christian beliefs. It is this class 
to whom the book, in the form of oral lectures, was first addressed. 

It is to be feared, however, that this volume, notwithstanding its 
great merits, would not be of equal value to those men and women who 
feel an urgent and even desperate need of the most searching scrutiny 
and appraisal of the historic doctrines of the Christian church in the 
midst of the welter and chaos of modern thinking. 

A bibliography and a thorough index add to the serviceableness of 
the volume. Jie 8 Fae 
The Ground of Faith and the Chaos of Thought. Oliver Chase Quick. 

New York: Harper and Brothers, 1931. Pp. 152. $1.50. 


This is a valuable little book in the field of Christian apologetics by 
a candid, keen and well-balanced student of contemporary religious 
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thought. He begins with a clear presentation of the distinction be- 
tween causes of beliefs about God and reasons for such beliefs. Ig- 
norance of this crucial distinction is very common and is a source of 
much confusion in theological thinking, as every teacher of theology 
knows to his cost. 

The author next defines, illustrates and evaluates the rational and 
empirical types of theological arguments. The next chapter concerns 
modern ideas of God in science and religion. The diverse cosmological 
and non-religious deities of Whitehead and Jeans are discussed at some 
length, and then some recent empirical conceptions of God among re- 
ligious people are examined. In this connection Rudolf Otto’s idea 
of the numinous deity is considered, and especially a searching criticism 
is offered of the Barthian conception of God, which, by the way, Canon 
Quick regards as rationally and morally intolerable. Nevertheless, if 
you are a Barthian, you would feel that he took your idol down with 
sympathetic gentleness. This, indeed, is the admirable spirit of the 
book throughout. 

In his last and constructive chapter, entitled “God in Christ,” we 
have the author’s analysis of the concepts of divine self-revelation and 
incarnation and his teaching of the central place of the Cross as neces- 
sary to a theodicy at all adequate to-day. Thus this well-known canon 
of St. Paul’s cathedral seeks ‘“‘to indicate the general line which Chris- 
tian thought and teaching must pursue, if, without disloyalty to the 
past, they are to make full use of the opportunity of the present and 
meet its real needs.” J. Boe 


The Drama of Life After Death. George Lawton. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1932. Pp. xxvii + 668. $3.75. 

In this significant “Study of the Spiritualist Religion,” the author, 
an instructor in philosophy in the College of the City of New York, 
presents the most thorough-going and objective study of Spiritualism 
as a religion as yet available. Writing as a disinterested non-Spiritual- 
ist and as a trained psychologist, Mr. Lawton has not only collated a 
vast body of material, but has also added the results of extensive first- 
hand study of Spiritualism. Spiritualists high in authority within the 
cult have expressed their approval of Parts I and II of the work, in 
which Spiritualism is allowed to speak for itself. Nevertheless, as por- 
trayed in this fashion, Spiritualism is likely to make upon the reader 
an impression of essential triviality. In Part III, although much addi- 
tional objective material is presented, we have Mr. Lawton’s psycho- 
logical analysis of lay Spiritualism, mediumship, the motivations of 
psychical research and its consequences for the cult, and a study of cult 
propaganda. This part of the volume is not likely to prove wholly 
satisfying to either the cult Spiritualist or the psychical researcher. 
All religions, in the author’s opinion, are the fruit of frustration, and 
thus, in their essential character, compensatory. The criterion of eval- 
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uation is to be found, accordingly, in the measure in which a given 
religion enables one to “transform, through the imagination, the simple 
brute facts of suffering, frustration and death, into something which 
will not hurt so much.” Judged by this criterion, Spiritualism, within 
quite definitely limited circles, has been a success. However, just in 
proportion as the “advanced” representatives of the faith carry for- 
ward the “disinfecting” and “civilizing” of Spiritualism which is now 
in process, the cult itself will wane. Fe Ba kk; 


IV. Christian Leadership 


Kagawa. William Axling. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1932. 
Pp.,202. $2.00. 

Few Americans can thus far have had any adequate notion of Kaga- 
wa, the main facts of whose life, together with its fundamental motives, 
are so finely set forth in this first biography in English. Perhaps no 
living figure so strikingly symbolizes the Law of Love in its widest 
scope and bearing as this Japanese Christian leader, who has chosen 
love as the law of his own life. The author has succeeded in rare 
measure in sketching the dramatic career of Japan’s first Christian, a 
career of passionate devotion and achieving effort. We discover in 
him not only a man of action, but, beyond that and in no small measure 
accounting for it, a Christian mystic, the striking simplicity and depth 
of whose experience of God are most impressive. The various sections 
from Kagawa’s Meditations which Dr. Axling has translated and in- 
cluded in this biography uncover the well-springs of his life. Once 
again we are debtors to Dr. Axling. nee. 


Yellow Rivers. Earl Herbert Cressy. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1932, Pp. xiii + 153. $1,50. 

One more than suspects this story of being a record of the author’s 
own personal experience. In any case, its fine insights are his. The 
reading of this book will afford one an all-too-rare inside view of the 
Christian movement in China, particularly of those factors which lim- 
it its success. John Chatfield, the hero of this vivid bit of realism, 
arrives, after many years of varied missionary experience, at a wisdom, 
and a faith in the success of his cause, which, though hard-won from 
the thick of experience with Chinese family, clan, and village-life, are 
solid and heartening for all that. Contemporary critics of the mission- 
ary, all too often ready to supply him offhand with a complete pre- 
scription for the ills of the Christian movement abroad, would do well 
to read this book. The story is equally illuminating and tonic for the 
earnest supporter of Christian missions, who sometimes fails to sense 
the odds in human nature which confront “the simple gospel.” 

fy Baa 
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Out of the Storm in China. William B. Lipphard. Philadelphia: The 
Judson Press, 1932. Pp. 201. $1.50. 

This volume was written as a text supplementary to the general Mis- 
sionary Education Movement texts for mission study during the cur- 
rent year—the general theme being China. It presents frankly and 
freshly the chief aspects of the missionary undertaking of Northern 
Baptists in China; a treatment of the movement of events within the 
past six or seven years is effectively sketched against the background 
of a century’s achievement. Many of the adjustments recommended 
by the Laymen’s Inquiry are seen to be already under way, a fact the 
more striking in that the Laymen’s Report was made available only 
some months after the publication of Dr. Lipphard’s book. H.B.R. 


The University of Experience. Lynn Harold Hough. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1932. $1.00. 


This volume reminds one of the familiar line, 


“Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 
Gleams that untravell’d world.” 


The author knows very well that the present grows out of the past, 
and that only as one knows the past can one hope to understand the 
present. Dr. Hough is a careful, observant student who has travelled 
widely in the realms of human thought and achievement. One is con- 
scious at every point in these sermons of the rich and varied cultural 
background. With this acquaintance with the past and its significant 
and potent movements the preacher addresses himself to the main 
trends and bewildering problems of our own time. He brings to bear 
upon them light from “The University of Experience” and this in turn 
affords guidance as he inquires how the religion of Jesus can be brought 
into effective application in the modern world. He presents neither 
baseless optimism nor hopeless pessimism. He offers no hasty judg- 
ments but rather the matured conclusions of sober and intelligent re- 
flection. If I were to select one sermon as disclosing more fully than 
do the others the author’s scholarly equipment and his power of con- 
structive thought I should choose the one entitled “Finding Our Way 
in the Twentieth Century.” That is what all the sermons in the vol- 
ume are helping us do with such clearness of insight, such vigor of 
thought, and such felicity of expression that they command the read- 
er’s interest and admiration, and are likely to influence potently his 
thinking. be eta 


Planning Your Preaching. William L. Stidger. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1932. Pp. 289. $2.50. 
There never was such a book! Preaching material of all sorts with 
the interest of a “best-seller” and daring you to skip a page from first 
to last! Dr. Stidger has poured together the cream of twenty-five 
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years of homiletical skimming, and here it is in first class, firm, ready- 
for-the-table butter. The churn doesn’t matter—it. was real cream, and 
this is genuine butter. Of course, you may have a taste for your own 
home-made, or even for oleo-margarine, but if you don’t sample this, 
you will miss one of the most extravagantly resourceful treats ever 
spread before a lean ministry. (There is something wrong with the 
figure in that last sentence, but I think the meaning is clear!) Here 
are suggestions, illustrations, ideas, plans, programs, church letters 
for definite objectives, prayer-meeting topics, a five-year project of 
preaching, poems, anecdotes, etc., and all in such profusion and from 
so extensive a range of interests that you are almost compelled to be- 
lieve that this “barrel” is without bottom. Back of the book is a suc- 
cessful experience, a comprehensive sympathy, a love of all things hu- 
man, and an enthusiasm for publicising the things of the spirit that is 
infectious. Used wisely, following the hints in the author’s introduc- 
tion, this book cannot fail to stimulate and at the same time to indicate 
the path to follow in the quest for a greater variety of preaching ma- 
terials and in a better organization of such materials for zestful 
preaching. 1 BE j-pe! 


When Christ Passes By. Walter Russell Bowie. New York: Harper. 
and Brothers, 1932. Pp. 134. $1.00. 


Here are sermons that one is in danger of missing, because their 
quiet modesty forbids them to scream at us with that self-conscious 
excellence sometimes discovered in homiletical advertising. They have 
the reserve of power, and move quietly because they move surely. 
Dr. Bowie is Rector of Grace Church, New York City, and without 
having a personal knowledge of him, one could from reading these 
sermons, venture to say that the preacher is observant of life’s mul- 
tiple activities, mature in his sympathies, and versed in that deepest 
of all arts—the cure of souls. As sermons, these do not glitter, but 
they glow; they do not flash, but they illuminate, and steadily. Many 
of the titles have a lure of their own—“When Christ Passes By,” 
“Wanted: More and Better Fundamentalists,” “A Religion of Rem- 
nants,” etc., but the titles serve only as delicious hors d’ouvres to de- 
lightful meals. There is a definite charm of style and diction which 
bespeaks clear thinking, refined religious feeling, and disciplined ex- 
pression. They read well. They must have been delightful to hear. 


DATeE 


Seeing the Invisible. Harold Cooke Phillips. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1932. Pp. 122. $1.00. 


The reality of the invisible realm, and how it broods over all that is 
human, and what happens when life responds to it, constitutes the 
theme of these ten sermons. The introduction is by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. Dr. Phillips is not merely idling with his subject in a con- 
templative mood; he is sincerely and successfully urgent and persua- 
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sive. He is after a verdict, and without special pleading he marshals 
his materials into convincing arguments without omitting to be just to 
those who differ. He is at once mystical and realistic, and one finds 
in these sermons the product of honest intellectual toil and the fruit of 
spiritual insight in admirable proportion. His style is vivid and ener- 
getic, and the allusions, quotations and illustrations disclose a variety 
of literary, philosophical and religious interests. Dojck 


The Angel in the Soul. Joseph Fort Newton. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1932. Pp. 122. $1.00. 


“A true sermon always has sacramental significance. Its outward 
and visible sign is the form of sound words employed by the preacher ; 
its inward and spiritual grace given of God is the gospel.” This quo- 
tation from a brief introduction to the volume by Dr. Howard Chand- 
ler Robbins describes these sermons both as to form and spirit. Dr. 
Newton is a master of “sound words” and in them one senses the in- 
ward and spiritual grace which is the gospel. Sane mysticism, if one 
may use a much abused phrase, is the controlling idea in these dis- 
courses. One cannot be too practical, we often hear it said; it were 
better said that one cannot be practical enough without that conviction 
of Eternal Love brooding over all the commonplace affairs of men. 
These sermons will quicken all that is wholesome in the outlook of the 
practical mystic. A real sermon must concern itself with the life of 
God in the soul of man, and in this little volume that reality is sought 
and found. Ds fom 


